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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK: 
AN APPRAISAL OF ACTIVITIES 


CLrarA WHITEHILL Hunt 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS BY SOUTHERN WRITERS 


Emma 


BOOKS AND THE DISCIPLINE PROBLEM BOY 


Mrs. STEINMETZ 
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PUBLISHED TWICE A MONTH (MONTHLY IN JULY AND AUGUST) BY 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY NEw York 


| 


One of the biggest values in library furniture 
.. that’s what a 


great University 


thought 


One of the largest university 
libraries in the country re- 
cently installed 86 of the 
Demco Steel Book Trucks 
illustrated here . . . choos- 
ing the Demco Truck after 
thorough investigation and 
testing as an “outstanding 
value in library furniture.” 
A testimonial deserving of 
your consideration. 


Demco Steel Book Truck 


This truck is designed for convenience and efficiency, built for long 


years of service and finished in neutral olive green to harmonize with 
the decoration of any library. Because of its convenient size, light 
weight 4 swivel 2-inch diameter socket ruboid casters, it is very 
easily moved from shelf to shelf from room to room. Note the 
exceptionally low prices on this quality equipment. 


Save the Demco way 


Look at these | 
low prices 


No. 760-U, edges turned up. 
No. 760-D, edges turned 


down. 
Each 


Five, each 


No. 763 1 new caster .90 
4 new casters (set). 3.15 


We pay freight 


The catalog price is the total price. 


Librarians everywhere are learning the econ- 
omy of always consulting the Demco catalog 
before ordering equipment or supplies. The 
prices listed here on the Demco Steel Book 
Truck are typical of the savings we offer you. 
And remember, Demco pays postage or freight. 


$18.50 
17.50 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Demco Library Supplies 


o June inclusive; Monthly in guy and August—at 62 


Published—Semi- -monthly, t 
West 45th Street, New Yor Entered as sae class matter June 18, 1879, at the Post Office at 


New York, N. Y., under * of March 3, 


$5 a vear; 25c.a pean] Copyright, 1930. 
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For 


Every 
Library 


REALMS OF GOLD IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


By Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor Whit- 
ney. “Librarians and teachers will find 
it an indispensable aid in book selec- 
tion,” says Alice M. Jordan. “As im- 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY 


By Stephen Vincent Benet. Illus. by 
James Daugherty. The rhythm of this 
great poem and its time is expressed in 
the drawings of this new edition. For 
every high school collection and any 
other collection that can have it. $3.50 


THE WEE MEN OF BALLYWOODEN 


By Arthur Mason. Illus. by Robert 
Lawson. Irresistible Irish fancy and 
humor. If you can resist them, pass 
this by. We couldn’t. One of the most 
beautiful books we have ever made. 


$2.50 

QUEER PERSON 
By Ralph Hubbard. Illus. by Harold 
von Schmidt. A fascinating story and 
valuable pictures of Indians before the 
white man came. For older boys and 
girls. Distinguished illustrations. $2.50 


THE ARK OF FATHER NOAH 
AND MOTHER NOAH 


As seen by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Beautifully colored and very 
amusing pictures reminiscent of the 
time when Maud Petersham, the little 
daughter of a minister, made Bible 
pictures for herself on Sunday after- 
noons. $2.00 


FROM THE GROUND UP 


By William A. Simonds and Fred L. 
Black. Illus. with photographs. All 
about flying from the point of view of 
a fourteen-year-old boy who finds out. 


$2.00 
EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES 


By Erich Kaestner, translated from the 
German by May Massee. Illus. by 
Walter Trier. “One suspects that May 
Massee was moved to make her ad- 
mirable translation not alone for the 
sheer fun it was to introduce Emil and 
his friends to American boys and girls, 


portant an addition to a home library 
as an unabridged dictionary, a reliable 
encyclopedia, or an up-to-date atlas,” 
says Anne Carroll Moore. $5.00 


but also out of her own realization both 
as a teacher and a librarian of the 
value of this fresh material as a hu- 
man document in education.” Anne 
Carroll Moore. 2.00 


GREAT MOMENTS IN FREEDOM 


By Marion Florence Lansing. Illus. by 
Henry Pitz. Very interesting to read 
and valuable for character and history 
reading. One of the series which in- 
clude “Great Moments in Science” and 
“Great Moments in Exploration.” $2.50 


MEGGY MACINTOSH 


By Elizabeth Janet Gray. Illus. by 
Marguerite de Angeli. A fine historical 
novel of the early Carolinas and Scotch 
settlers. For older girls. $2.00 


HIS EXCELLENCY AND PETER 


By Theodore A. Harper in collaboration 
with Winifred Harper. Illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. A rich human tale of a Sibe- 
rian peasant boy and the building of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. $2.00 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., 
INC. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Junior Books Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc 
1 Garden City, New York 
‘ 
1 Please send me your catalogue of Books for Boys . 
and Girls 
Name 
Address 
1 
‘ 
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HARVARD ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENETICS AND EUGENICS 
By William E. Castle 

Fourth revised and enlarged edition of 

this standard text, which is adapted to 

the needs of practical breeders as well as 


of college students. $3.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MALARIOLOGY 
By Dr. Mark F. Boyd 
An exhaustive, authoritative monograph 
on malaria, together with a discussion of 
methods for the investigation and analy- 
sis of malaria problems. $5.00 


TOBACCO 
By Dr. Walter L. Mendenhall 
A popular account of the smoking habit, 
the physiological and mental effects of 
smoking, tobacco and diet, and other re- 
lated topics. $1.00 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH 
PAINTING 
By Chandler R. Post 
“Tt is an indispensable work, marking the 


conquest of the last frontier in European 
art history.’—Parnassus. Three vol- 


umes, fully illustrated. $25.00 


ROBERT FEKE 
By Henry Wilder Foote 
Students of the fine arts and of American 
history will welcome this first detailed 
account of a great Colonial portrait 
painter and his work. $7.50 


TWINS 
By N. D. M. Hirsch 
Recommended by the Scientific Book of 
the Month Club, this non-technical study 
of twins considers from a new angle the 
problem of heredity and environment. 


$2.00 


THE BUILDING IN- 
DUSTRY 
By William Haber 
Bringing to his work wide contact with 
several industries, Mr. Haber here pre- 
sents a thorough-going analysis of the 
problems of the building trades. $5.00 


THE MACKENZIE DIARY 
By Lt.-Col. Frederick Mackenzie 


A remarkable newly-recovered diary kept 
by a British officer in Boston, New York, 
and Rhode Island between the years 1775 
and 1781. Two volumes. $10.00 


THE DONNE TRADITION 
By George Williamson 

William Lyon Phelps says, “All who are 

interested in English poetry for its own 

sake will enjoy reading this excellent 


book.” $3.00 


ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY 
BEFORE 1700 
By Donald A. Stauffer 


A delightful account of a little-known 
branch of English literature; a valuable 
guide for all who are interested in the art 


of writing lives. $4.00 


Autumn Announcements on request 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


80 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Please mention THE Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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Books Good to Grow 


Of Special Interest to the Children’s Librarian 


In the Mouse’s House 
by Mathilde Ritter 


This is the most beautiful picture book 
we could find in Germany. It is printed 
for us there in six colors. Gorgeous 
colors first attract, then Mouselings with 
individuality. Each picture tells a story 
that establishes the Mouselings as _ be- 
loved members of the child’s community. 


Timothy Crunchit 


The Calico Bunny 
by Martha Jane Ball 


This is a naive story of brown bunnies 
who live in Calico Village. They help 
real little girls and boys in most sur- 
prising ways. Indeed, little folk will 
fairly long for milk and fresh vegetables 
before Timothy makes half of his tact- 


A delightful story slips in between pie- fully 


tures. $1.25 


The Deming Indian 
Books 


Therese O. Deming is writing a series of books 
about the North American Indian for little folks. 
Edwin O. Deming, the internationally known 
artist and sculptor of American Indian life, is 
illustrating them. The illustrations will lose 
none of the charm of his original water colors. 
“Little Eagle” is the first book of the series. 
Others in preparation. 


The Treasure of 
Belden Place 


Frances Cavanah is the author of this mystery 
story of lost heirlooms—lost since the Civil War 
—in a rambling old home. Patty and Patsy 
search through one glorious vacation through 
Belden Place, the old family home, and find .. . 
a secret room... an old trunk ... an old, old 
diary ... an exquisite cameo. Only on the last 
page do they discover 7 greatest treasure of all. 

1.25 


“Seally”’ Alden 


Ada Claire Darby has written this story of a 
self-reliant little girl of ten who earns money 
enough for a summer vacation. Book reviews 
have compared it favorably with Little Women. 


$1.50 


The Magic Canoe 


Frances Margaret Fox has written this thrill- 
ing story of frontier life during the American 
Revolution. Much of the action of the story 
centers in Old Fort Mackinaw. This second 
volume of the Young America Series is illus- 
trated with a wood block type of illustration. 

50 


CHICAGO 


ully entertaining 
binding, four color illustrations. 


2001 Calumet Ave. 


Cloth 
$1.50 


The Story of Man 


William L. Nida is writing a series of books 
about the dawn and growth of civilization. Chil- 
dren play an important part in each story. “The 
Tree Boys” ($1.00) is the first book; “Fleet foot, 
the Cave Boy” ($1.25) and “Taming the Ani- 
mals” ($1.50) the second and third books, are now 
ready. Here are books that grip the imagination 
and urge the child to read and read. 


Me and Andy 


Raymond Kelly wrote this story about a boy 
and a dog for his own youngest son. It is prov- 
ing most popular. ‘“Me” is Jack Bradford; 
“Andy” is an Airedale dog who weighs eighty- 
eight pounds. The story is of their hike across 
country. $1.25 


The Cat in Grand- 
father’s House 


Carl Grabo of the University of Chicago has 
written this whimsical tale about antique furni- 
ture that comes to life in the dead of night. It 
is the sort of a story that develops the imagi- 
nation of the child—or at least gives it room 
for exercise! 


The Topaz Seal 


Edith Heal is the author of this splendid 
mystery tale for boys and girls in a setting of 
pre-revolutionary war days in the Lost Colony of 
the Roanoke. It is the type of story that is 
thrilling in its interest, yet so historically accu- 
rate that it may be read for information. $1.50 


suggestions. 


Write for Books Good to Grow On—our new Juvenile Brochure 


LAIDLAW 


BROTHERS 


Trade Department 


36 West 24th St. 
NEW YORK 


Please mention THe Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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Gift Books for Young People 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
edited by Margherita O. Osborne 


Andersen’s most popular stories, magnificently illustrated in full 
color and monotone by Ben Kutcher. Boxed, $3.50 


FAIRY TALES FROM BALTIC SHORES 

by Eugenie Mutt 
The folk-lore of the Estonians told for children by the wife of the 
Estonian Consul. Beautifully illustrated in color and black and 
white by Jeannette Berkowitz. Boxed, $3.50 


WILDERNESS WAYS by Paul Annixter 
A marvelous collection of stories of animals, fish and birds that 
show the familiarity of the born naturalist. Wonderfully illus- 


trated in color and black and white by Charles Livingston Bull. 
$3.00 


THE PINTO PONY by Hoffman Birney 


A Western horse story full of thrills and breathless suspense. 
Illustrated in color and half-tone by Manning deV. Lee. $2.50 


THE CHEER LEADER by Arthur Stanwood Pier 
An entertaining and exciting High School and athletic story for 
Illustrated in color and line by Frederick A. 


boys and girls. 
Anderson. $2.00 


WINGS OF GOLD by Raoul Whitfield 
An absorbing Western story for boys with a mystery centering 
about a gold-winged airplane. Illustrated in color and half-tone 


by Manning deV. Lee. $2.00 


A FRONTIER GIRL OF MASSACHUSETTS 


by Alice Turner Curtis 
The story of a little girl of Plymouth, Massachusetts, a few years 


after the Pilgrims landed. Illustrated in color and line by R. 
Pallen Coleman. $2.00 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW FALL 
1930 pusticartons 1930 
Books for Boys and Girls 


THE MYSTERY OF THE BRADLEY PEARLS 
by Ruby Lorraine Radford 


A mystery story dealing with a string of pearls hidden at the time 
of the Civil War. Illustrated. $1.75 


RUSTY OF THE MOUNTAIN PEAKS 

by Frances R. Sterrett 
A little Minneapolis girl has interesting experiences on a trip into, 
the Canadian Rockies. Illustrated. $1.75 


A LITTLE MAID OF NEW ORLEANS 

by Alice Turner Curtis 
History and fiction are combined in the story of Dulce Ferrand’s 
experiences in New Orleans during its occupation by General 
Jackson. Illustrated. $1.50 


A YANKEE GIRL AT RICHMOND 

by Alice Turner Curtis 
Mollie Brooks of Portland, Maine, saves a Union spy during her 
visit to Richmond in Civil War times. Illustrated. $1.50 


A PATRIOT LAD OF OLD RHODE ISLAND 
by Russell Gordon Carter 


A story of Tories and pirates and Continentals in Revolutionary 
days. Illustrated. $1.50 


HAIL, VIRGINIA! by Helen Sherman Griffith 
Virginia Babcock prevents the bombing of one of her father’s 
mills during a strike among the workmen. [Illustrated. $1.50 


THREE LITTLE OJIBWAS by George Marsh 
An interesting and instructive tale of three little Indian children 
in the Hudson’s Bay country. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
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; The Reilly & Lee Co. Fall 1930 


536 Lake Shore Drive Publications 
Chicago, 


THE PRAIRIE PRESIDENT 


Living Through the Years with Lincoin 
By Raymond Warren 


A new and strikingly original biographical narrative of 
Abraham Lincoln, projected mainly through episodes, 
closely knit, which are illumined by the use of remarkable 
dialogue. Illustrated. (Oct. 15) Reg. ed. Net $3.00. 
Lit. ed. Net $10.00. 


THAT MAN DAWES 


By Paul R. Leach 


The intimate, brilliantly written life-story of America’s 
most colorful statesman, uniting a vivid study, sparkling 
with anecdote, of Dawes himself, with a clearly outlined 
sweeping background of modern governmental affairs. 


Illustrated. (Oct. 15) Net $4.00 
WHAT’LL WE DO NEXT? 


By Edward Longstreth and Leonard T. Holton 


The authors of this book of brilliant entertainment are 


the foremost authorities on modern party throwing. They 
have included 68 tested, sure-fire games (w ith variations ) 
guaranteed to introduce hilarity into any gathering, 
whether planned or unforeseen, frolicsome or Pane 
tic, large or small. Illustrated. Net $1.25 


VIGNETTES OF LIFE 
By J. Norman Lynd 
Mr. Lynd’s bright, satiric for caricature, made 
famous by newspaper syndication of his work, directs a 


hearty gust of laughter at the modern methods by which 
people achieve the ridiculous. His cartoons evoke «m- 


mediate response, Net $2.50. 
YESTERDAYS 
By Frank Wing 


Another hilariously funny book by the creator of the 
famous “Fotygraft Album.” William Lyon Phelps says: 
‘Your book is full of wit, wisdom and all good 
things. I hope 100,000 copies will be sold. The pic- 


tures and the text are gorgeous.” Net $1.25. 


PUZZLE TALES 


By Edna Levine 


Something entirely new for boys and girls of all ages, 
combining the popular cross word puzzle idea with a 
collection of famous fairy tales and stories. Beautifully 


illustrated in color and silhouette. Net $2.50, 
THE GOOD FAIRY 


By Grace Bliss Stewart 


A delicate, enchanting fairy tale for children, with a 
foreword by Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh, creator of the 
famous statuette, “The Good Fairy,” by which the story 
was suggested. Charmingly illustrated in color and 
black and white. Net $1.50. 
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Announcing the publication of 


VOLUME FIVE 


of the 


Dictionary of American Biography 


Issued under the auspices of the 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
ARCH A2OLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Society OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS HISTORY OF SCIENCE SOCIETY 

MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION MEDIA2VAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


Volume Five of this monumental biographical work, which is recording the making 
of America through the achievements of those who helped to make it great, 
carries the record from Cushman to Eberle. 


The subjects within this span include some of the most notable names in the annals 
of American history: Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederacy; Stephen 
Decatur, of 1812 fame; George Dewey, hero of the battle of Manila; Eugene 
V. Debs, Socialist advocate; Stephen A. Douglas, leader of the pre-Civil War 


period, and many others equally significant in the political life of our country. 


Varied interests of many-sided American life are represented by the inclusion of 
biographical sketches of persons of such varying fame and fortune as; Richard 
Henry Dana, author of the classic "Two Years Before the Mast”; Richard 
Harding Davis, journalist and author; Chauncey M. Depew, lawyer, wit, rail- 
way president, and United States senator; Emily Dickinson, the poetess of 
“polar privacy.” And, of course, as in the preceding volumes, there are those 
hundreds of little-known but delightful and informative “human interest” 
stories which make the Dictionary of American Biography so readable and 
help to paint in the background of many-phased American life and activity. 


Volumes I-V are, in thousands of instances, already demonstrating their usefulness 
and value to libraries, schools, scholars, and the educated public as: 
1. an indispensable reference work for libraries; 
2. a supplementary text and source book for both teachers and students in 
junior and senior high schools; 
3. a valuable reference book for those engaged in historical research; 
4. an unique source for data bearing on all phases of American history. 


Full information about the Dictionary of American Biography may be had from the 


publishers: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Bringing the Spirit of 
Internationalism to 


Your Community 


The most vigorous and determined read- 
ing today is in the field of human relations. 
That is why Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
President, World Federation of Education 
Associations, declares : 

"World Unity Magazine fills an 
important place in this new age. It 
should find a place in every public 
Library; from an educational stand- 

point it is invaluable.” 

The Library which carries World 
Unity on its reading table has gone 
far toward bringing the spirit of inter- 
nationalism to its community. No 
magazine has concentrated all its re- 
sources upon the sole aim of pub- 
lishing the considered views of 
scholars in all countries upon the vital 
problems of civilization. That is why 
John Dewey writes: 

“There was room for a magazine 
which should devote itself to a non- 
partisan discussion of the intellectual 
and moral aspects ot world coopera- 
tion and international movements, and 
World Unity has met this need in a 
most satisfactory way.” 


NON - PARTISAN DISCUSSION OF 
WORLD TRENDS SCIENCE, 


PHILOSOPHY, ECONOMICS, POLI- 
TICS, ART, AND RELIGION. 


Library subscription rate, $2.50 
per year. 


Descriptive booklet and sample 
copy on request. 


World Unity Magazine 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, Editor 
HORACE HOLLEY, Managing Editor 


4 East 12th Street, New York 


Newest Catalogues 


No. 600—History. Third part: 


European history 3295 items 


No. 601—History of art 2269 ” 


No. 602—German literature 1684 ” 


No. 603—Navigation 1933 * 
No. 604—Bibliography 1267 ” 
No. 605—Numismatics 756” 
No. 606—Travels, Dis- 

coveries 1632 ” 


Catalogues will be sent free of charge on 


application 


Karl W. Hiersemann 
Old and rare books 


Leipzig C 1 


Koenigstrasse 29 


| 


| 
| 
| 


SCOTT'S 


Standard Postage 
Stamp Catalogue 


1931 Edition 
Ready for Shipment Oct. 27 


Gives date of issue, 
color, shape and value 
of every postage 
stamp, with illustra- 
tions of nearly every 
type. 

Cloth Bound 
List $2.00 
Cloth Bound, with 
Thumb Index 
List $2.50 
Forwarding Extra, 


Shipping Weight 
3 Ibs. 


Order from Your Dealer or 


Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
1 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Selected STOKES Books for Libraries— 


from what we believe ts the finest list we've ever published 
for boys and gqirls! 


GRANDMOTHER’S COOKY JAR 


By Helen Fuller Orton 


A delightful tale about three everlastingly cooky-hungry children, their lovable 


old-fashioned grandmother and a cooky jar with a thrilling mystery all its own. 
Author of the Cloverfield Farm Stories. Wlustrated. $1.50 


JIMMIE FLIES 


The story of a little boy’s first ride in a real airplane—written by a Children’s 
Librarian in response to the children’s demand. 28 illustrations in two colors. $1.00 


By Dorothy Heiderstadt 


FRAWG HICKORY-GOODY 


By Annie Vaughan Weaver 


‘The amusing adventures of a little Alabama 


colored boy, his dog and his little sister. 
Illustrated by the author. Afterword by 


Hugh Lofting. $1.50 


TIMOTHY AND THE 
BLUE CART 


By Elinor Whitney 


The story of three children who spend their 
summer in the real country. [llustrated. $1.50 


By Ada Claire Darby 


The lively story of a little gir) who grew 
up in the days of Kit Carson. By the author 


of Skip-Come-A-Lou, Illustrated. $1.75 
THE TALE OF 
TOM TIDDLER 
By Eleanor Farjeon 

The story of a little Fairy boy in Old 


London ‘Town, by the author of “Martin 


Pippin in the Apple Orchard.” Illustrated. 
$2.00 


For Older Boys and Girls 


THE TWILIGHT OF MAGIC 


By Hugh Lofting 


A glamorous story of two children in the middle ages in England, the first book 


for older boys and girls by the creator of the beloved Doctor Dolittle. 


by Lois Lenski. 


IN LAWRENCE’S BODYGUARD 


Wiuastrated 


$2.50 


By Gurney Slade 


Sent to Arabia on a secret errand young Irwin Baxter meets the great lawrence 
in the desert, and through a strange chain of exciting happenings wins a chance 


to ride in his bodyguard. Illustrated. 


THE MARCH OF IRON MEN 


$1.75 


By Vernon Quinn 


A stirring and vital story of the Crusades for young people—a tale of glorious 


deeds and high adventure. 
Prester John are a few of its heroes. 


443 4th Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


Richard the Lion-hearted, gallant Prince [dward, 
Illustrated. 


$2.00 


New York 


Please mention THE Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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HINDENBURG: 


y OF CERMANYS 


a COMMENT ON THE NEW 
HON. JAMES 


Interesting, Attractive News About Books 


To stimulate more interest in books among people not customarily 
book buyers, THE BOOK REVIEW has been planned, edited, and 
printed in consultation with the Executive Office of The American 
Booksellers’ Association, to provide booksellers with an attractive, 
timely, stimulating magazine about books. It is bright and newsy. 
Librarians also will find it a splendid promotional medium and it 
may be purchased in imprinted quantity lots for distribution to 
patrons. 50 lots cost $2.00 per month, 100 cost $4.00 per month, 250 
cost $9.50 monthly, 500 cost $15.00 monthly and 1000 cost $25.00 
monthly. 


Write for Sample Copy 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Please mention THe Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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FOR THE ADULT 


ATHLETICS OF 
TO-DAY FOR WOMEN 


History—Development—Training 


The first comprehensive work on this 
subject by an acknowledged authority. A 
standard work of reference as well as a 
manual of detailed expert instruction in 
all branches of women’s athletics, Track 
and Field. Illustrated with over 200 
action photographs of the world’s famous 


$4.50 


women athletes. 


THE ITALIAN MASTERS 


CORREGGIO 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By Corrado Ricci 
With 296 Reproductions in Collotype 


Appropriately bound in full cloth with 
stiff paper wrapper. Size 734 x 11 in. 


Price $10.00. 


Signor Ricci’s careful study of Cor- 
reggio is illustrated by plates that leave 
nothing to be desired. Bound in full 


cloth. 


FRA ANGELICO 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By Paul Muratoff 


With 296 reproductions in Collotype 
Bound in full cloth with stiff paper 


wrapper. Price $10.00 


With a critical analysis of the works by 
and attributed to this great master. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


The Finest Picture Book 
of the Year 
Illustrated by LESLIE BROOKE 


A ROUNDABOUT 
TURN 


By Robert H. Charles 
Bound in cloth gilt. 


$1.50 


A most amusing story in verse of a 
toad that lived on Albury Heath who 
wanted to see the world. Illustrated in 
Leslie Brooke’s inimitable style with four 
colored pictures and many black and 
white drawings. 


Popular priced editions of 
Edward Lear’s classics. 


THE BOOK OF 
NONSENSE 


By Edward Lear 


With all the original pictures and 
verses from the original authentic edition. 
Strongly bound in boards, cloth back, 
colored wrapper. 75c 


MORE NONSENSE 


By Edward Lear 


Uniform with the above. 75¢ 


LUCK OR PLUCK 
By T. C. Bridges 
An absorbing and well written story 


of the adventures of two English boys in 
the wilds of Canada. $1.00 
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By 

| WELL-KNOWN LIBRARIANS 
ANNE CARROLL MOORE 


EMMA 


THE BOLD DRAGOON and Other Ghostly Tales By Washington Irving. Selected by Anne Carrol! 
Moore. Decorated by James Daugherty. “In this attractive, well-printed volume, under an alluring 
title and with exactly the right illustrations, are five tales. . .. The editing has been skillfully done, 
and the editor, in an introducion written with imagination and understanding, explains Irving’s value 
for us today.”—Anne T. Eaton in The New York Times. $3.50 
TO MARKET! TO MARKET! Told and illustrated in color by Emma L. Brock. “Miss Brock’s 
ludicrous tale of the mouse and the duck who lived in Zeeland, Holland, is merrier and gayer than 
THE RUNAWAY SARDINE. The end contains an irresistible climax. The brush drawings of orange 
and Dutch blue are picturesque and clever.” The Horn Book. $1.75 
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| ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, New York City, Piggy New York 


The Bulletin 


of the 
Public Affairs Information Service 


Published cooperatively since 1914 by an association of libraries the weekly 
and bi-monthly cumulated bulletins of the P. A. I. S. furnish an indispensable index 
to current economic, business and statistical information found in periodicals, books, 
government documents and pamphlets. 


Subscribers to the P. A. I. S. include public libraries, great and small, state 
university and college libraries, special libraries. The wealth of material indexed 
in the Bulletin makes it valuable to every type of library. The cooperative method 
of publication reduces the cost to a minimum. 


Write now for sample copies, together with terms for cumulated and weekly 
bulletins. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION SERVICE 
11 West 40th St., New York 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING 
OF THE CHURCH 
By W. R. Inge, D.D. 


In his Social Service Lecture on the Beckly 

Foundation for 1930, the dean of St. Paul's 

Cathedral, London, says that, “as Christians 

our business is with the inside, not the outside 

of the cup, with the building of character, not 

with the improvement of external conditions.” 
Net, $1.00, postpaid 


THE ISSUES OF LIFE 
By Henry Nelson Wieman 


Professor Wieman invites fellow students to 
embark with him on a voyage of discovery 
about the nature of higher things, and presents 
the practical issues of young life as he dis- 
cussed them a short time ago betore the stu- 
dents of DePauw University. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


UNITIVE 
PROTESTANTISM 
By John T. McNeill 


The demand for church union has become 
conscious and purposeful. It presents arresting 
questions. No one participating in their dis- 
cussion should be without a knowledge of the 
historical background of the movement, so well 
set forth by this competent scholar. 


Net, $3.00, postpaid 


JESUS AND THE AMERI- 
CAN MIND 
By Halford E. Luccock 


Professor Luccock makes any subject inter- 
esting. Given a theme such as this the result 
is captivating, In a style so peculiarly his own 
he analyzes the leading characteristics of pres- 
ent-day American life, and measures them 
alongside the mind of Jesus. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE PROPHETIC 
MINISTRY 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


Bishop McConnell has long been noted for lis 
emphasis upon the prophetic side of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and these Yale lectures reflect that 
emphasis. He warns against modern tendencies 
toward mysticism unless they are accompanied 
by moral resolution and activity. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE BLUE FLAME 
By Frank W. Boreham 


As the blue flame in oriental folk-lore settles 
over the spot where treasure has been hidden, 
so Boreham fares forth in search of the flame 
and the treasure and finds both, and rejoices in 
his discoveries. Here the reader will find keen 
analysis and well-balanced appraisal of human 
motive and conduct. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid 


THE HEIGHTS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DEVOTION 
By Doremus A. Hayes 


In this concluding volume of the “Heights” 
series Professor Hayes returns to the Sermon 
on the Mount and gives special and scholarly 
consideration to the Lord’s Prayer—the pattern 
praver of all time. 


Net, $2.50, postpaid 


TWO YEARS OF SUNDAY 
NIGHTS 
By Roy L. Smith 


The Sunday night service is often a distressing 
problem. Here every preacher who is con- 
fronted with the Sunday night service prob 
lem will find practicable and workable solutions. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 
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Children’s Book Week: An Appraisal ot 
Activities 
By Clara Whitehill Hunt 


Superintendent of Children’s Department, Brooklyn Public Library, New York 


[ QUITE REALIZE that to question at all a move- 
ment so universally accepted as is Book Week 
lays one open to the dreadful suspicion of be- 
ing a back number. “Not believe in adver- 
tising !"" the shocked up-to-the-minute person 
exclaims. But wait a bit. Most decidedly 1 
believe in the importance of publicity. Know- 
ing that thousands of precious lives have been 
saved by health propaganda, one is not so 
stupid as to condemn all “drives” because some 
of them are silly. There is, however, a vast 
difference between efforts to make the Schick 
test known to every parent and a drive to 
remind a son one day in the year to write 
a letter or send flowers to his mother, with 
the implication that he, of course, forgets such 
attentions during the other three hundred and 
sixty-four, To resent some of the subjects 
of the “drives” which propagandists whip un- 
thinking people into carrying on is not to dis- 
believe in advertising. One cannot be a real 
librarian and not feel impelled to spread the 
good news of one’s faith. But a librarian’s 
very devotion to her profession may sweep 
her into the current of enthusiasm for a popu- 
lar custom before she stops to question its 
manifestations or estimate its possible results. 

This may be a good time to ask what re- 
sults we are aiming at in celebrating Children’s 
Book Week. The bookseller, who is chiefly 
responsible for keeping the movement alive, 
is working for results in sales, The librarian 
works for results in readers. The librarian’s 
hope is that the publicity features, attracting 
the attention of parents and children who have 
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not before noticed the public library, will draw 
many into the building and establish in them 
the reading habit—the habit of reading such 
good books as will lead to a genuine and abid- 
ing love for the best. The librarian can meas- 
ure such results as are expressed in figures— 
number of people brought into the building, 
number of new borrowers registered, increase 
in circulation. She can find out, perhaps, how 
many truly beautiful books were bought for 
Christmas, what people became staunch friends 
of the library as a result of the “Week.” She 
can never know—until she gets to Heaven !— 
the best results, the spiritual changes wrought 
in boys and girls through the books intro- 
duced to them at this time. More than five 
thousand communities celebrated Book Week 
in 1929, I do not need to read their reports 
to be convinced that untold good was accom- 
plished by the cooperation of booksellers, {- 
braries, schools, women’s clubs, newspapers, 
churches, in emphasizing the importance of 
hooks. I have been slowly but thoroughly con- 
verted by the work of our Brooklyn libra- 
rians to a belief in the possibilities of this 
annual celebration. But to believe warmly in 
the general purpose of a project is not neces- 
sarily to subscribe to all the methods employed 
by its supporters. A thing that impressed me 
in reading the glowing reports was that so 
many librarians let themselves be used by other 
agencies to carry out schemes many of which 
were, to my mind, out of harmony with the 
Mibrarian’s own job. cannot imagine any ki 
brarian who takes the time to know her books 
thoroughly having so much time left to assist 
in these projects. And that she should lend 
her aid to devices very superficially connected 
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with the book—to such as relate to the bones 
rather than the soul of the book—this made 
me feel once more that being obliging has a 
wrong side. 

It is probably a legitimate means to the end 
of inveigling children to look inside of books 
for a teacher to have her pupils design book- 
marks, dress paper dolls or make soap models 
of book characters, or guess riddles whose 
solutions are to be found in books. A book- 
seller shows a canny knowledge of human na- 
ture when he offers prizes for the best posters, 
booklets, book-plates, models, peepshows, etc., 
made by the school children of the city. A 
friendly newspaper tries to aid the cause by 
offering prizes for the best answers in a con- 
test of jumbled book titles. But how a public 
librarian can give the time and strength or feel 
it her duty to take an active personal part in 
working out these projects, puzzles me greatly. 
To count the school children who use public 
library cards and start a drive for 100 per cent 
library membership may seem a commendable 
library activity; but some of us are skeptical 
about the value of writing up hundreds—thou- 
sands?—of cards for children to show their 
teachers, knowing that a large proportion of 
the cards will not be used after an issue or 
two. I seem to hear a burst of protest. “The 
librarian is to blame if she does not hold those 
children!’ Once upon a time I believed that. 
Long experience has taught me that some are 
born to be booklovers and many are not. There 
is NO Magic in the possession of a bit of printed 
pasteboard to change one’s nature or one’s 
habits ; and the loveliest, most tactful children’s 
librarian in the world cannot make readers out 
of some children. Also, if the librarian is glued 
to the desk routine involved in membership 
drives and bloated circulations, she must sacri- 
fice a certain quality of daily service which 
alone counts in leading such children as are 
open to influence to linger in the flowery 
meadows of Bookland. There is easily such 
a thing as having too large a circulation for 
the staff, the book supply, and the library 
building. As for the librarian’s cooperating 
with the ‘movies’ in the serious hope of culti- 
vating thereby a reading taste in her towns- 
people—well, to be sure. “Hope springs eter- 
nal... We librarians must think out more 
clearly exactly what our contribution should be 
in any scheme for advertising books. There 
seems much vagueness on this point, due to the 
best of motives—a desire to make friends for 
our cause. If we librarians attempt to cooper- 
ate with everybody, and on lines laid down by 
the other fellow, do we really help our cause? 
When I need a physician I choose one who 
keeps up in his own profession. I should be 
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gravely suspicious of the medical knowledge ot 
a doctor who engaged in all sorts of enterprises 
outside his particular line. Even if I saw him 
obligingly selling articles at a fair held to raise 
much-needed hospital funds, I should not feel 
drawn to consult him about my maladies. | 
sometimes wonder if that facetious half-truth, 
“The librarian who reads is lost,” has not been, 
actually, a pernicious influence in our ranks. 
Last year 931 juvenile books were published in 
the United States, nearly twice the number we 
had to choose from a few years ago.! Our 
problem of selection is not only greater because 
of the increased quantity; it is also more difh- 
cult because there are so many “near good” 
books before us. To differentiate between good 
and bad is not so hard. To avoid loading our 
shelves and aur children’s minds with the 
merely “fair” books, to reject the poor, the 
flimsy, the trifling, to make sure of giving due 
emphasis to the finest, is a large, all-the-year- 
round occupation for an experienced children’s 
librarian. Yet at the peak of the year’s juve- 
nile-book production, librarians plunge into ac- 
tivities to advertise books which they cannot 
have had time to read, nor to evaluate in com- 
parison with other books. 

We children’s librarians have won a position 
of leadership in the field of children’s books. 
This hard-won place we must not lose. That 
we exercise an immense influence on the pro- 
duction and sale of children’s books we are 
told by publishers and authors. Our approval 
is constantly quoted in advertisements of the 
book trade. Proof of our influence has been 
impressed upon some by threats of lawsuit, 
upon many by more or less subtle forms of 
bribery. It is almost staggering to contemplate 
our power. To meet the responsibility we have 
taken upon ourselves in presuming to decide 
what books our children shall be permitted to 
find on the public library sheives, we should 
place first on our program Know Our Books. 
never first any advertising scheme—not even 
our beloved Story Hour, not even responding 
to the enthusiasm of teachers who would send 
classes to us every hour. We must not lure 
eager children by promises of a feast and then 
spread before them stuff not worth consuming. 
I am not painting imaginary pictures. I know 
libraries whose shelves are still not free from 
trash who yet engage in advertising schemes. 

The possible value to the library of Book 
Week, celebrated in a fitting manner, is beyond 
calculation. Not the least important is the 
happy effect which celebrating a pleasant an- 
nual festivity has upon everybody who keeps 
the spirit of youth. Through most of their 
days Jibrarians are handling dingy books. The 
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more popular the library, the more quickly do 
the once gay covers become uniformly dun- 
colored. Very few public libraries are so gen- 
erously supported as to be able to circulate 
freely their beautiful picture-books and expen- 
sive editions. Most of our “public” do not 
realize the treasures we possess, because most 
of the year we are too busy to display them. 
Once a year, no matter if everybody does 
“work nights and Sundays,” we make our libra- 
ries look so beautiful that borrowers—and statf 
members, too—gaze in astonishment at. the 
transformation. We are happy to spend a week 
with such beauty. Like all proud hostesses we 
delight in our guests’ pleasure and in their com- 
pliments. During this week at least we treat 
ourselves to letting classes come every hour, 
indeed every half-hour of the school day; and 
the thought that we give to thousands of chil- 
dren, who live in bookless homes, a vision of 
beauty, is compensation for all the trouble the 
exhibit costs. 

Not only the rank and file of our “public” 
are influenced by our celebration. Each year 
the attention of some outstanding person is 
caught. An executive secretary of an organiza- 
tion active promoting world-friendship 
spends a whole day with the exhibit illustrat- 
ing international friendship through books. A 
camp director, a rural library trustee, a social 
worker, each about to buy books for his organ- 
ization, eagerly seizes the library's lists as 
guides. A scholar, whose visits to the library 
usually mean a swift raid on his particular sec- 
tion, politely accepts the children’s librarian’s 
invitation to inspect her exhibit. (This chil- 
dren’s librarian “majored” in his subject, but 
he doesn’t know that.) ‘The result is astonish- 
ment and interest—which means friendly influ- 
ence later—as this borrower is shown children’s 
hooks, of adequate dignity and beauty, devoted 
to his subject. Naturally artists and others 
who love pictures and fine craftsmanship are 
interested. We regret that so often they ex- 
claim, “Why, I had no idea the public library 
owned such books!” But we know that the 
more influential people interested the better our 
prospects of funds to make possible a more 
liberal use of the beautiful books. 

To my mind the special contribution of Book 
Week is the “togetherness” of the publicity 
A librarian working by herself prepares a fine 
exhibit and invites the schools to visit it. Very 
many teachers consider these outside-of-school 
visits a nuisance, and few respond. One day 
the principals learn that Book Week is spon- 
sored by their powers-that-be. Now how 
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eagerly the librarian’s invitation is accepted! 

The librarian offers her help to the book 
department of a local store. Her advances are 
met with indifference. Before another autumn 
the department head discovers that other stores 
are making much of Book Week. Now: she 
begs the library to send children’s librarians 
to take charge of a library table and assist 
mothers in their selections. The children’s libra- 
rians come hack from their novel experience 
reporting with chuckles that their table was 
within earshot of authors darkly frowned upon 
by their library chief, and that the books of 
those authors sold like hot cakes while the 
library table had few “customers.”’ Next year 
that book department invites authors recom- 
mended by the librarian; also, the store gives 
a whole window to “Books Recommended by 
the Public Library.” 

A live librarian of a small town borrows a 
speaker from a large library’s children’s de- 
partment. The mothers eagerly take the rec- 
ommended lists to a focal shop which pretends 
to have a book department. The owner will 
not bother to order the books wanted—‘The 
women can take the books he carries or none.” 
The women do neither. They appeal to the 
librarian, who takes their orders. Result, many 
lovely Christmas books in that town, and a 
shopkeeper who has learned a lesson. 

1 hope 1 have done full justice to the fine 
possibilities of Book Week. As I sit ponder- 
ing 1 find my thoughts gomg back many years 
to a morning when I sat in church, mechan- 
ically following the service, but with my mind 
roaming in one of the day-dreams of the 
“teens.” Suddenly the reader's clear voice 
called me back and riveted my attention to 
that vivid chapter of the Epistle of James 
which describes the power and the perversity 
of the tongue. Many a time have [ heen re- 
minded of that clear reading . . “Out of the 
same mouth cometh cursing and_ blessing.” 
A miraculous invention makes it possible for 
me to hear the voice of one of the heroes of 
the ages speaking ten thousand miles away ; it 
brings heavenly music to lonely and_ isolated 
regions. This same invention makes possible that 
inexhaustible stream of drivel which is poured 
into millions of ears almost every hour of the 
twenty-four. Again and again men let loose 
forces fraught with possibilities of blessing and 
of bane. Children’s Book Week may multiply 
the mediocre books or the finest. Its observ- 
ance offers the librarian a great opportunity. 
Will she fit herself to use this opportunity 
wisely and effectively for her community ? 


Children’s Books by Southern Writers 


By Emma Lee 
Children’s Librarian, Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas 


I: IS INEVITABLE that so brief an article as 
this must be can do little more than list the 
contributions of the South to children’s litera- 
ture. It has been necessary for the writer to 
cull; she must exclude from consideration 
those authors who know the happy adoption 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who liked to say 
of himself that he was “not genuine Boston, 
but Boston-plated,” and those books not writ- 
ten for children, though seized upon by them. 
It is interesting to discover in such early num- 
hers of St. Nicholas as those of August, 1876, 
and May, 1878, sketches of negro child life 
on a plantation by that young Mississippian, 
Irwin Russell, whom both Thomas Nelson 
Page and Joel Chandler Harris regarded as 
the pioneer in the field of negro dialect and 
to whom they both declared they owed much. 
How swiftly and surely Mary Mapes Dodge 
seized upon the best for St. Nicholas! It was 
also through this magazine that the children 
first received Page’s Two Little Confederates, 
Harris’s Daddy Jake, the Runaway, and the 
sympathetic stories of plantation pickaninnies 
and the Daddy-Do-Funny jingles of Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart. All of the above mentioned writ- 
ers portrayed in their stories Southern planta- 
tion life, especially negro folklore, and planta- 
tion childlife, white and black. It was a maxim 
of their day that one wrote most successfully 
about the life one knew best. Page’s Two Little 
Confederates and Mrs. Pyrnelle’s Diddie, 
Dumps and Tot are as autobiographical as Lit- 
tle Women and The Story of a Bad Boy. 
Equally with the latter books they preserve long 
life as attractive and accurate descriptions of a 
type of American life and as excellent stories. 

It is, of course, generally recognized that the 
preeminent contribution of the South to chil- 
dren’s literature was made by Joel Chandler 
Harris in his Uncle Remus stories. Scholars, 
folklorists, children and “jes’ folks” the world 
over are heavily indebted to that fortunate 
accident of a column sans columnist on the 
Atlanta Constitution that led Joel Chandler 
Harris into his “career of an accidental writer.” 
The folk-tales and philosophies of Uncle 
Remus first appeared in this newspaper dur- 
ing 1878 and 1879; they were gathered into 
a book for the Christmas counters in 1880, 
under the title: Uncle Remus, His Songs and 
His Sayings. Fifty years later, when these 


immortal stories are loved and laughed over 
as heartily as ever, it interests one to read that 
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charming letter which Harris wrote to Arthur 
surdette Frost as preface and dedication to 
the fifteenth anniversary edition of the book. 
He wrote then, with characteristic modesty, 
“Measured by the material developments that 
have compressed years of experience into a 
day ... fifteen years constitute the old age 
of a book. Such a survival might almost be 
said to be due to a tiny sluice of green sap 
under the grey bark. Where it lies in the mat- 
ter of this book, or what its source—if indeed 
it really be there—is more of a mystery to my 
middle age than it was to my prime.” It is 
no mystery to his readers. They know that 
when he bethought him of that store of ani- 
mal tales which he had heard in his youth from 
negroes on Georgia plantations, he transplanted 
into the sunlight of public attention a sturdy, 
native shrub, which, like the boxwood hedges 
of the old plantation gardens, will endure 
through the ages. As a matter of fact, the 
stories were a conspicuous success from the 
day they appeared in the market. In the very 
month of their publication Charles A. Dana 
proved himself a true prophet when he said, 
“Uncle Remus is a great book. It will not only 
have a large but a permanent sale.”” The suc- 
cess of the first volume of Uncle Remus 
stories was followed by two additional volumes, 
Nights with Uncle Remus and Uncle Remus 
and His Friends. In the last-named book the 
old negro made his farewell bow to the chil- 
dren, and although the persistent demand of 
publisher and public drew forth later volumes, 
yet we feel that “de pick ob de crap” (as Uncle 
Remus would say) lies in the first three 
volumes. The shy and lovable Georgian wrote 
many other stories for children. His stories 
of Aaron, his stories of Little Mr. Thimble- 
finger have still their lovers, but where these 
claim their tens of readers the Uncle Remus 
books have their thousands. The master of 
negro dialect after whom subsequent writers 
have modelled, the careful sifter and seeker 
after the truest version of a folk-tale, Joel 
Chandler Harris resembles the eminent folk- 
lorist, Joseph Jacobs, in that he never let the 
antiquarian’s interest take precedence over the 
story-teller’s. He loved the tales for the tales’ 
sake, as did the negroes from whom he gath- 
ered them and the children to whom he gave 
them. 

The twenty years between 1880 and the end 
of the century saw other Southern writers of 
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juveniles who did not confine their theme to 
plantation life. Page had followed the success 
of Two Little Confederates with Among the 
Camps and Captured Santa Claus, both stories 
of the South during the Civil War. (And be 
it noted that these three books were, for twenty 
years, the only stories for children about the 
South during the Civil War.) But Page also 
wrote two Christmas stories, Tommy Trot’s 
Visit to Santa Claus, and the charming Santa 
Claus’s Partner, and he added to these a little 
story in minor key, now out of print, Tzo Pris- 
oners. Ruth McEnery Stuart, besides her nat- 
ural and sympathetic stories of Louisiana negro 
life, such as Solomon Crow’s Christmas 
Pockets, gave us that story of a little Creole 
girl, Babette, a story filled with the glamour 
and fascination of old French New Orleans. 
Molly Elliott Seawell, born in Gloucester 
County, Virginia, owes to a naval uncle that 
love of the navy which inspired, in 1890, her 
prize-winning story of a midshipman, Little 
Jarvis. This she followed with other stories of 
the navy, and biographies of several naval 
heroes, among them Paul Jones, Decatur and 
Somers. Nor should we omit her story of 
George Washington, A Virginia Cavalier. The 
Georgian, Louis B. Pendleton, added to his 
story of plantation life (King Tom and _ the 
Runaways), a Biblical story The Lost Prince 
Almon and a tale of Indian uprising in 
Florida, In the Camp of the Creeks. Frances 
Courtenay Baylor gave us, besides her study 
of a Georgia Bungalow, the book for which she 
is more widely known, the adventure of two 
Mexican children escaping from the Indians, 
Juan and Juanita. Nor can we forget the four 
hooks for boys, edited by Sidney Lanier, at 
such great price to himself and perhaps to pos- 
terity. He wrote to Paul Hamilton Hayne in 
1880, “For six months past a ghastly fever has 
taken possession of me each day . I have 
myself been disposed to think it arose purely 
from the bitterness of having to spend my time 
in making academic lectures and boys’ books— 
pot-boilers all—when a thousand songs are 
singing in my heart that will certainly kill me 
if I do not utter them soon.” The Boy's King 
Arthur, the Mabinogion and the Boy's Percy 
were edited in the last years of Lanier’s bitter 
struggle against tuberculosis. What high tes- 
timony to the character of the man and _ the 
artist, that these books, produced under such 
circumstances, should be held as classics to- 
day! Hayne says that Lanier “had steeped his 
imagination from boyhood in the writings of 
the earlier English annalists and poets . 

Especially he loved tales of chivalry and thus, 
when the opportunity came, was fully equipped 
as an interpreter of Froissart and King Arthur 
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ior the younger generation.” It true. 
Turning now to the writers of the present 
century, we find, especially in recent years, a 
recurrence of interest in the themes of the old 
South and of plantation life. Maud Lindsay, 
who, out of her nearly thirty years’ experience 
as kindergarten teacher in Atlanta, has given 
us many pleasant stories for little children, has, 
in late years, written two stories of plantation 
life and Civil War days. Little Missy and Sil- 
verfoot appeal to the younger children for 
whom Miss Lindsay has always written, and 
are the first books to portray the life of the old 
South for them. Two Missourians, Ada Claire 
Darby and Jasmine Stone Van Dresser, have 
written of plantation life. In Pinafores and 
Pantalettes Miss Darby has written of her 
mother’s girlhood home, Oakwood, her 
mother’s day. Mrs. Van Dresser’s little book, 
Jimsey, is a most sympathetic and appealing 
portrayal of a little colored girl on a Southern 
plantation today. Both writers have other books 
to their credit. Miss Darby’s other story of 
Missouri, Skip-Come-a-Lou, is equally suc- 
cessful in presenting life in pioneer days at an 
old tavern. Gladys Blake places her very pop- 
ular mystery stories on Southern plantations of 
today, and gives them more characterization, 
more humor and more atmosphere than is pos- 
sessed by most mystery stories for girls. 
Although Archibald Rutledge draws his 
stories for boys out of his own experiences at 
his ancestral plantation on the Santee River in 
South Carolina, he writes as a nature lover and 
as a sportsman, and should be grouped with 
that other South Carolinian, Herbert Sass, 
whose books, Gray Eagle and The Way of the 
Wild depict so delightfully the wild life of 
Carolina swamp and delta. No doubt much of 
the success of Mr. Rutledge’s three books, Old 
Plantation Days, Tom and I on the Old Plan- 
tation and Plantation Game Trails, is due, not 
only to his enthusiasm for his subject, but to 
his long experience as a teacher of boys at 
Mercersburg Academy, Pennsylvania. The best 
life of Robert I. Lee for boys and girls is that 
written by Prof. J. G. de R. Hamilton and 
his wife, who are both North Carolinians. 
Professor Hamilton has been for some years 
associated with the University of North Caro- 
lina, as professor of history and government. 
The list is so long that it is impossible to do 
more than mention in passing the poetry of 
Maria Thompson Daviess and of Nancy Byrd 
Turner; the kindergarten stories of Madge 
Bigham; The Battle of the Nations and the 
three volume series on The Earth's Story, by 
Frederic Kummer; the stories of Edna Turpin 
and those of Rachel Varble; the tales of chiv- 
alry and the patriotic readers of Frances 
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Nimmo Greene; the fairy tales of William 
Bowen and the ever popular historical stories 
of Joseph Altsheler. 

The past five years have given us books of 
great charm and distinction for children by 
Southern writers. Who that has read Mrs. 
Chatterbox and Her Family has not delighted 
in Miss Louise Connolly's story of that “right 
smaht chile,” her little self, in Washington 
some fifty years ago? One of the most dis- 
tinguished hooks of the fall of 1929, Prince 
Bantam, is the work of May McNeer, a South- 
erner from Florida, and of her husband, Lynd 
Ward. The “Three Owls” said of this hero 
story of Japan, “There is adventure in it, and 
excitement, humor and a_ pure, unstrained 
poetry that blossoms as engagingly in these 
pages as the plum trees in the Son of Heaven's 
garden.” Evelyn Scott, the distinguished novel- 
ist, who is Louisiana born, has twice written 
for children, once jointly with Mr. Scott. 
From Baltimore comes a writer who has been 
recently described as ‘a slender, alert and gay- 


spirited grandmother, whose heart reached 


Books and the Discipline Problem Boy 


By Mrs. Nell Steinmetz 
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out with a great mother love to foreign chil- 
dren and whose mind was eager to introduce 
them to American boys and girls.’ This in- 
troduction Mrs. Helen Coale Crew first ac- 
complished in her Saturday's Children of many 
nationalities; she has since brought Irish 
Alanna to Baltimore in a book; in Under 
Two Eagles her Polish boy, Vasily Milneff, 
finds a rich heritage, under both the Polish and 
the American national symbols. That Mrs. 
Crew can write of ancient days as well as 
present ones is shown in her two books, The 
Trojan Boy and The Lost King; these present 
the Iliad and the Odyssey from a new angle, 
that of a child of the period. It is to!d that 
Mrs. Dodge, when editor of St. Nicholas, was 
introduced to Rudyard Kipling. He, from the 
heights of his popularity as an adult writer, 
remarked kindly, and perhaps a bit condescend- 
ingly, that he would have to write something 
for the children. “Can you do it?” challenged 
Mrs. Dodge. In the case of these Southern 
writers for children, the answer to that ques- 
tion is before us. They can. 


Children’s Librarian, Hollywood Branch Los Angeles Public Library, California 


Tue SPECIAL scHoot for discipline prob- 
lem boys provides a fascinating experimental! 
ground for the children’s librarian. Here are 
gathered children of all ages, from many and 
divergent backgrounds. They have one thing 
in common—their inability to fit themselves 
into the social pattern. Perhaps it is because 
they do not take existing conditions for 
granted, do not accept without question, do 
not conform without reason, that they present 
such an interesting problem to the children’s 
librarian. Here are strongly individualistic 
children, with no regard for their relationship 
to society. What can books do for them, to 
help them make their needed social adjust- 
ment? For one thing, books have at once a 
deeply personal and a finely impersonal qual- 
ity. The book that parallels in any degree the 
child’s own experience becomes a very real part 
of him; and does it without the knowledge of 
anyone but the child himself. Any self-con- 
sciousness that might be felt in contact with a 
person (and these children are self-conscious 
because they have been singled out for the 
special school) is lost in contact with a book. 
Needless to say, the two most essential things 
in working with a school of this type are 
knowledge of the individual children and 
knowledge of the books one uses. Since the 


average attendance at these schools does not 
exceed eighty, the faculty members know each 
child’s history and particular difficulties. The 
children’s librarian knows her books; and_ so 
begins the game of fitting the book to the child. 
In one school there was a boy who could not 
learn the lesson of cooperation. He disobeyed 
whenever obedience involved subordination of 
himself. The book that proved the keystone to 
solving this boy’s problem was Clarke’s [or 
Valor. In reviewing this he said, “And he re- 
alized that one man couldn't win the war, and 
that sometimes the greatest courage was the 
kind that made you willing to take orders, and 
to be a part of the team.’’ Once the boy’s im- 
agination had been fired, once he could drama- 
tize his problem and its solution, the battle was 
half won. Then there was a border line boy; 
plenty of good qualities, no home environment, 
rather easily influenced by the companions he 
happened to drift with. It was a struggle to 
keep this boy in school. He was an amateur 
boxer of sorts and not particularly interested 
in studying. The Boy's Life of Colonel Law- 
rence was the book that decided Tony. “Why, 
gee,” he said, “Colonel Lawrence wouldn't have 
had a chance if he hadn’t gone to school and 
studied a lot. Why, he used everything he 
knew, there in Arabia. You'd think you could 
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have adventure without any education, now 
wouldn't you? But he sure wouldn't have got 
far without his schooling. I guess the more 
you know about everything, the better any- 
thing you are!” A little negro boy who had 
become a discipline problem because of a 
slightly retarded mental condition was so taken 
with the story of Peter Rabbit that he put all 
his efforts into mastering the reading of that 
book. Once accomplished, his sense of victory 
spurred him on to new efforts. But the imagi- 
nation had to be wakened first, as incentive to 
hard work. 

The book collection can function in another 
way in the special school. In one such, a boy 
who had never accepted any responsibility was 
made student librarian. Never were books so 
well cared for! In reporting at a student body 
meeting he announced, “Now I want you fel- 
lows to see that these books are kept clean. 
If you think you can’t take good care of ‘em, 
I'll make paper covers for ‘em (and he did!). 
And I want the books back on time. If you 
don’t bring ’em to me, I'll come after ‘em. But 
these books are going to be ready to go back 
to the library when they are due (and they 
were!).”” What was more, he paid up his own 
fines at his branch library, little by little (they 
were large fines!) and spent many of the eve- 
nings formerly used in running the streets, 
reading at the branch. A little special attention 
on the part of the children’s librarian; a word 
of commendation from the school principal on 
the care he had given the books, kept him hard 
at it; and at the end of the term he went on to 
a “regular” school and is doing good work 
there. One Mexican boy in the school is, at 
twelve, an inveterate smoker, incorrigible at 
home, and out on his last probation for petty 
thievery. It has been pretty hard to get a grip 
on him. Just as some headway seems to be 
made—he’s off again. He has a certain roguish 
charm that endears him to one even in his 
worst moments. He has read a lot and reviews 
a book very well, always with a rather super- 
ficial brightness as though to deny any real 
feeling for the book. One day the children’s 
librarian asked the boys if they would like to 
write about the book they had read that they 
liked best. Ben turned in a very fanciful re- 
view of The Water Babies. He had forgotten 
himself when he wrote this; lke Tom, he had 
thrown off a part of his outer shell, and a new 
approach to him, and to his adjustment problem, 
was made possible. 

Books played an important part in welding 
the school together as a unit through a discus- 
sion group at which the boys reviewed books 
and a free discussion followed, shared in by 
faculty and the children’s librarian on equal 
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terms with the boys. Many a point was made, 
and accepted, in the heat of discussion that 
would have failed of its mark otherwise. Also, 
the constantly coming new boys were brought 
closely into the group through a shared knowl- 
edge of the books discussed. In work with the 
elementary schools, we supplement the course 
of study. But in the special school the children 
themselves are the essential study—their inter- 
ests and how these interests can be used to 
bring the boys into social alignment. Whether 
it be books on model airplanes for the manual 
training department, care of animals for the 
school menagerie, motor mechanics for the ma- 
chine shop, the children’s librarian must he 
alert to see the potentialities in all their activi- 
ties, and supply the books that will lead into 
broader paths. 

Work with the discipline problem school 
takes time, thought, ingenuity, patience, perse- 
verance—in fact, every quality that a children’s 
librarian may possess, or cultivate, but the feel 
ing of elation that comes from seemg books 
nudging the child, gently, gradually, ever so 
little at a time, toward a social adjustment 
well, try it and see! And the heartening things 
that happen! They more than make up for the 
discouragements. There was the time the boys 
picked a huge bunch of golden rod for the 
children’s librarian to take back to the library. 
To be sure, it gave part of the staff hay fever, 
but think how it warmed her heart! There 
was the hanging bookcase the boys in the 
manual training department made for her; 
there was the time the president of the student 
body introduced her “This is our librarian. She 
likes to come here, and we sure like to have 
her.” There was the time a new boy came to 
the school, a fat, pasty, sullen looking boy, 
who settled back in his chair with an air that 
said trouble. Disgust simply oozed out of him 
during the entire student body meeting, and 
everything that could be covertly done to dis- 
turb, was done. When the student president 
made ready to announce the children’s libra- 
rian, he fixed this boy with a piercing eye, and 
after saying, “This is Mrs. S., our librarian. 
Most of you fellows know her and the books 
she brings,” he went on, “Jim, you're going to 
like this.” The president being almost six feet 
tall and correspondingly husky, Jim did! It 
will be long before one can forget, or cease to 
chuckle over that perfect example of moral 
suasion ! 

Yes, as in most things when we give of our- 
selves, we get far more in return. With which 
platitudinous remark (unfortunately so many 
platitudes are true!) we advise every children’s 
librarian who likes boys and books to find her- 
self a special school for discipline problem boys, 
Dividends assured ! 
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observed this year from Nov. 17 to 22. The em- 
phasis in all constructive celebrations of the 
Week is on making reading so vital a part 
of every child’s daily life throughout the year 
that every week will be Book Week. The fol- 
lowing paragraph quoted from a recent article 
by Marion Humble, Executive Secretary of the 
National Association of Book Publishers, tells 
something of the produc- 


Book Week Celebrations 


T-ue TWELFTH ANNUAL BOOK WEEK will be 
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Berkeley, California 


Te wasterprece of the Book Week celebra- 
tion in one of the branches of the Berkeley 
Public Library, Cal., last year was a tall, rec- 
tangular box covered with book jackets placed 
near the circulation desk. In the slit at the top 
were dropped votes for “my favorite book.” 
A record clear of fines and missing books was 
the single qualification for 
voting, and the prize 


tion and distribution of 


children’s books in 1929: & BOOK WEEK offered by the branch 


“Many of the interesting 
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was the purchase for the 
library collection of the 


new features which devel- 
oped in the making and 
distribution of children’s 
books in 1929 should be 
extremely gratifying to li- 
brarians. Chief among 
these are probably the 
concerted effort of book- 
sellers, librarians, and 
publishers to display and 
advertise children’s books 
during the spring of the 
year. This was not a new 
feature in the public li- 
brary, where February 
and March circulation has 
always crowded the chil- 
dren’s rooms more than in 
other months of the year. 
But for the first time 
many booksellers realized 
that the contacts made 
during Book Week in 


MORE BOOKS IN T 


five titles receiving the 


cone market suffered a 
slump in business before 
and during that week, for 
every child wanted to 
vote. It was interesting 
to see how seriously they 
entered into the affair. 
The ballot was folded 
very carefully to hide the 
name inquisitive 
eyes, and those who had 
no ready choice often sat 
on the floor and turned 
the box around and 
around until the great 
decision was made. After 
dropping the vote, many 
a child returned again and 
again to peer through the 


greatest number of votes. 
: The gum and ice cream 


HE HOME! 


slit. The ballots were 


November and in the holi- 
The Original Jessie Willcox Smith counted each night and 


day season could be fol- 
lowed up in the spring 
with improved service and 
better results in sales. A number of publish- 
ers cooperated by bringing out new children’s 
books in the spring as an experiment—evident- 
ly with success, as nearly twice as many new 
titles were announced for the spring of 1930.” 

The original Jessie Willcox Smith poster, 
not available during the past several years, is 
being reprinted for Book Week this year. As 
the appeal of this poster is chiefly to younger 
children, five striking woodcuts, symbolic of 
Travel, History, Biography, Science and Busi- 
ness, designed by Bertrand Zadig have been 
printed for high school use with a companion 
sign “Book for Knowledge, Power and Com- 


panionship.” 


Poster Reprinted This Year 


the highest title posted. 
Chi-wee and Huckleberry 
Finn ran neck and neck until the last day, when 
the former forged ahead. Two hundred and 
eighty-seven votes were cast, and the five books 
selected were Chi-wee, Huckleberry Finn, Toin 
Sawyer, Little Women and Heidi. 


Alhambra, California 


For tie tip tive last fall the Alhambra 
Free Public Library, Cal., followed Children’s 
300k Week with an exhibit for grown-ups, 
featuring the best books of the year, both fic- 
tion and non-fiction, as well as the newest in 
travel, biography and general literature. The 
books were loaned, as in former years, through 
the courtesy of A. C. Vroman in Pasadena. 
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They were, of course, displayed chiefly as in- 
centive to Christmas book buying, but reserves 
were taken on non-fiction, giving the library 
an indication of public interest. Volumes on 
which reserves were placed were purchased, it 
not already in the library. Two comfortable 
chairs, placed near the tables on which the 
books were displayed, invited those who pos- 
sess the browsing instinct, and for nearly three 
weeks they were constantly occupied by in- 
terested readers. 


Miniature Rook Week Exhibit at 
East Orange, N. J. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


D crixnc Book Week, 1929, in the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Department of the 
Elmwood Branch, East Orange, 
N. J., Public Library, a miniature 
book exhibit was displayed. It was 
arranged in the upper half of a 
book case which is generally used 
for small museum exhibits. The 
space available was twenty-seven 
inches long, nine inches deep and 
twenty inches high, and was lighted 
from above by a show case light. 
The entire setting was constructed 
of material on hand or contrib- 
uted by members of the staff. 
The idea was an adaptation of 
the original Book Week poster 
of Jessie Willeox Smith. A small book case 
and table were made of thin pieces of 
wood, glued and shellacked. Lack of time 
and craftsmanship necessitated the borrow- 
ing of a doll’s chair. A copy of the 
above-mentioned poster was cut up, props 
were glued to the figures of the boy and girl, 
the rows of books were cut from the poster 
and given depth by false sides and tops. In 
addition, pictures of well-known books were 
cut from a publisher’s catalog and pasted to 
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small book forms made of colored poster pa- 
per. In setting up the exhibit, a small old- 
fashioned lamp was p'aced on the table, also 
books, made as above, supported by book ends 
and a tiny ivory monkey. The floor was cov- 
ered with two oriental looking rugs with intri- 
cate paper fringes. The chair was littered with 
books and a book sprawled face down on the 
floor with its pages open—enough to horrify 
any book lover! One could almost hear the 
ticking of the small, very realistic clock which 
graced the top of the book case; it had orig- 
inally been part of a clock manu- 
facturer’s colorful advertisement. 
To complete the picture, the boy 
sat on a real cushion, deeply ab- 
sorbed in thrilling story, while 
the girl carefully replaced a book 
on the shelf. Children) crowded 
around the every afternoon, 
calling each other's attention to one 
thing or another. The idea, “More 
hooks in the home,” probably went 
way over their heads, but the finger- 
marked glass of the doors was evi- 
dence of their keen interest. 


Case 


Suggestions for Book Week Activities at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 


Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Last year the Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College at Cape Girardeau, Mo., pre- 
pared a large educational exhibit for visiting 
teachers who attended the meetings of the 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Association held 
annually on the college campus. Combining the 
idea of travel with that of reading, the central 
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part of the library unit was con- 
structed and was supported on either 
side by displays suggestive of Book 
Week, The travel section contained 
posters of both travel and books: 
colorful literary maps; models of a 
ship, a dirigible and an airplane; 
pictures of trains and ships ; a globe, 
and flags of many nations. Books 4 
and pamphlets played considerable 
part in the display. Two spectal ex- 
hibits on Book Week included such (() 


suggestions as the Itbrary thought 
might be useful to the visiting 
teacher, enabling her to gain some- 
thing that she might carry back with 
her to the school room and use in 
her efforts to encourage the proper 
observance of Book Week. 


Galveston, Texas 


Last vear one of the city banks offered the 
Rosenberg Library at Galveston, Tex., the use 
of two of its display windows for exhibits. 
Since the Adult Department has previously 
availed itself of a similar offer and since No- 
vember meant Book Week, it was decided to 
use one window for a display relating to the 
Children’s Department and the other to em- 
phasize Book Week. In the first window the 
idea that “Books are Treasure” was developed. 
On one side of the window a fine Elizabethan 
ship mode] represented the treasure ship about 
which were grouped such titles as Book of 
Pirates, The Mysterious Island, Treasure 
Island, etc. On the opposite side stood the 
treasure chest, its lid partly raised to reveal a 
dazzling display of jewels. Around this stood 
such books of poetry as Silver Pennies, and 
Golden Numbers. In the middle space were 
books on fairy tales, and each group of books 
had a sign. Near the ship was the sign, “A 
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A Book Week Parade to Stimulate County 
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Good Book Is a Treasure Ship for You”; with 
the poetry grouped about the chest was “Rare 
Jewels—Poetry.”” The other window displayed 
a variety of titles, some new, some old fa- 
vorites. They were in three groupings: For 
the Boy, For the Girl, For the Baby. With 
each group a poster like an open book stood 
upright. The left hand page of the book had 
an illustration and the opposite page bore text 
composed to fit the need. When the displays 
were removed from the bank window the chief 
features of the Treasure Window were set up 
in a local bookshop with a display of their stock 
chosen by the children’s librarian, 


Hunt County, Texas 


Ox tue cast pay of Book Week last year 
the American Association of University Wo- 
men of Commerce, Texas, which is sponsoring 
a county library movement in Hunt County, 
staged a parade. The purpose of the pa- 
rade was to stimulate interest in 
the county library. The support 
of literary and civic clubs and all 
schools was asked. Many responded 
by sending decorated cars bearing 
special slogans, such as, “Why can’t 
we have a county library?” “How 
may a county library be estab- 
lished?” “Lions International for a 
county library,” ete. A group of 
Training School children added 
color by carrying posters represent- 
ing children’s books; some were 
' dressed as popular book characters. 
== ‘The parade was led by the E. T. S. 


“Books Are Treasure” Window Display at Galveston, Tex. T. College band. 
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Loup City, Nebraska 


Eacu year for nine years the Loup City 
Township Library, Loup City, Neb., has ob- 
served Book Week by arranging a program 
each afternoon after school for the benefit of 
the pupils of the grade schools. During each 
day’s program the librarian has given a short 
talk on books and the general object of Book 
Week. Each program was sponsored by a local 
club. 


New Orleans 


Tue New Orteans, La., Public Library is 
working very closely with the public and paro- 
chial schools of New Orleans. They believe that 
more interest is taken in Book Week through 
their efforts than would be taken if left entirely 
to the school teachers. Each year the schools 
are invited to visit the library and a great many 
of them accept this invitation ; it is a very com- 
inon thing to find during Book Week classes 
from several schools visiting the library in a 
single afternoon. 
They are mak- 
ing special ef- 
forts this year 
to make Book 
Week more at- 
tractive than 
ever before. 


Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Over one thou- 
sand children 
took part in a 
“Pageant of 
America,” pre- 
sented for the 
observance of 
Book West last 
year in Louisville, Ky. The project was spon- 
sored by the Public Schools Board of Fduca- 
tion, the Catholic Board of Education and the 
Louisville Public Library and was given to raise 
additional funds for the Children’s Monument 
to the soldiers and sailors in the World War. 
Nearly one thousand dollars were cleared. A 
Sook Week Tea was also arranged at the pub- 
lic library for one afternoon. After a five 
minute talk by several speakers on children’s 
reading, questions from the floor were an- 
swered. All were invited to visit the Children’s 
Room and the Parent-Teacher Room to see the 
Week display of children’s books. [n 
1928 this library used a hidden title story en- 
titled “The Magic Tooth,” which concealed 


Book Week Window Display at Garrett, Ind. 
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one hundred and twenty-five titles of children’s 
books. The Louisville Courier-Journal of- 
fered twenty-five dollars in prizes for those 
who could find the hidden titles. 


Sacramento 


F or THIS SEASON the City Free Library. 
Sacramento, Cal., is going to make a concerted 
effort to secure a merchant cooperation during 
the twelfth annual Children’s Book Week. A 
deputy has already interviewed the leading deal- 
ers with prominent windows on the main 
streets and is already assured of hearty ap- 
proval; Weinstock, Lubin & Co, leading de- 
partment store, book department, circulating 
library and magazine stand have promised a 
window for a week: Hale Bros. department 
store, circulating library and children’s book 
department have promised a window; John 
Breuner Co., furniture and house furnishings, 
circulating library have promised a window; 
Albert Elkus, clothing and children’s school 
wear have promised a window. And so down 
the line. The li- 
brary will have 
more than twen- 
ty stores with 
Children’s Book 
Week windows 
and is reserving 
many new books, 
both adult and 
children’s, — for 
display in these 
windows. It is 
unnecessary to 
note that the 
two book stores, 
lLevinson’s and 
the Purnell Sta- 
tionery Co., will 
cooperate, 


Prison Libraries Exhibit 
at Louisville 


From October 10-16 the American Prison 
Congress is meeting at the Brown Hotel in 
Louisville, Ky. At that time the Institutions 
Committee of the Amertean Library Associa 
tion will have charge of a library exhibit. The 
St. Louis Public Library is furnishing the 
hooks; the prisons and library commissions the 
printing, posters and samples: and the commit- 
tee members have planned and are conducting 
the booth. The influence of libraries in prisons 
will also have its place on the program of noted 
speakers from all parts of the country. 
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Editorial Forum 


Book Werk, ten years old, reaches its 
eleventh celebration this year. It is the old- 
est of the “Weeks” and has outlived many 
similar annual observances because it is so 
closely allied with fundamental movements of 
American education. In the American public 
library the recognition of specialized service 
for children had become almost universal in 
the first twenty years of the new century, and 
in the public school system the emphasis on 
“free” or recreational reading was becoming 
more and more felt. It was the booksellers, at 
the instigation of Franklyn Mathiews, the 
Chief Scout Librarian, who came forward with 
the suggestion that in every community those 
who cared most for children’s reading interest 
should get together in the common cause, and, 
because this program fitted so happily into the 
general needs of libraries and schools, hun- 
dreds and even thousands of communities have 
taken up this program, and, with the national 
publicity which has been developed by the 
headquarters of the movement, a vast amount 
of good has been accomplished. The children 
have found many more friends who are in- 
terested to see that they get more adequate 
supplies of good books in public, school and 
home libraries. This movement has also given 
support to a far more varied output of good 
writing for children and competent worthy 
publishing. As Clara Whitehill Hunt says in 
her article on “Children’s Book Week: An 
Appraisal of Activities”: “We children’s li- 
brarians have won a position of leadership in 
the field of children’s books. This hard-won 
place we must not lose. That we exercise a tre- 
mendous influence on the production and sale 
of children’s books, we are told by publishers 
and authors. To meet the responsibility, we 
have taken upon ourselves that we should place 
first on our program know our books.” 
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Miss Hwent’s calm analysis of the possibili- 
ties of Children’s Book Week acts both as a 
needful brake to any ill-considered enthusiasms 
and a guide to intelligent action. Cooperation 
with every legitimate agericy and participation 
in all allied movements is properly the goal 
of every progressive library. Yet there is al- 
ways the temptation to fritter away our ener- 
gies in spectacular publicity at the expense of 
so basic a requirement as knowing our books. 
Miss Hunt does not exaggerate the eminence 
which children’s librarians have gained in many 
quarters, but this position has been won only 
by reason of their demonstrated knowledge. 
Let us not endanger this position by neglect- 
ing the foundations; let us make sure that we 
know our stock before we adopt costly meth- 
ods of advertising it. Mr. Jennings advised 
librarians in 1923 to “stick to their last.” His 
advice is equally pertinent in 1930. 


Ir IS HARD to read books with more than one 
audience in mind. The librarian reads with 
an eye to general circulation or may read with 
an eye to the interest of older children just 
approaching adult reading, but it is difficult 
to keep both points of view in mind at one 
sitting. For that reason, lists of adult book; 
suitable for young people are particularly he!p- 
ful to other librarians. In the second issue 
of the Children’s Library Yearbook, Jean C. 
Roos, of the Stevenson Room of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, has gathered together a 
well-selected list of some hundred or more 
titles that would fit in with the taste of grow- 
ing children, and now we have supplementing 
that a list from the New York Public Library 
classified in the same general way. Such lists 
make buying much easier for boys and girls 
of the high school age, a group to which every 
library is paying very close attention today. 


Many covers of Latin and Latin classics 
have been traveling this summer in the land 
of Vergil, the two thousandth anniversary of 
whose birth is celebrated October 15, and many 
Latin courses will be enriched by this experi 
ence and many more will be turned back to 
a rereading of the works of the Roman poet. 
The occasion gives opportunity for libraries 
to display their various editions of Vergil, rare 
and of current use. In the Newark Library. 
for example, there will be an extensive display 
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for the next two months portraying Roman 
and medieval culture. A feature of this ex- 
hibit is a huge map hung over the main stair- 
case showing the travels of A®neas. There will 
be shown, also, the Baskerville edition, 1757, 
the Dauphin edition, Paris, 1726, and editions 
from the presses of Bodoni, Elzevir, Didot, etc. 


W ith THE ANNOUNCEMENT of plans for the 
opening of a training course for hospital li- 
brarians offered by the Presbyterian Hospital 
of the city of Chicago, the value of books as 
a definite therapeutic help is again proclaimed. 
Though this is the first such training class to 
be organized in this country, library schools 
have devoted ‘considerable time to the study 
of this subject, but the fact that the idea origi- 
nated in the mind of the superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, and that the course has 
the sanction of doctors and officials, shows an 
appreciation of the value of the well-stocked 
library and the trained librarian in the hos- 
pital. Even though Diodorus Siculus, a Greek 
historian in the first century, who had inscribed 
over the entrance to the library of Thebes 
“Medicine for the Soul” did not have the 
same type of library in mind, it does show 
that psychic and physical health have been 
known for many years as closely interrelated. 
A librarian in a hospital must have rare skill 
in helping patients to read the right sort of 
hooks, and it is a wise move on the part of 
this training class to decide to take only one 
or two librarians at a time. Perhaps this 
course may pave the way to more hospitals 
demanding, through books and librarians, medi- 
cine for the mind as well as the body of 
patients. 


Avr tast the new professional journal is ready 
for launching, and the Chicago University 
Press is ready to receive subscriptions from 
charter subscribers. The simple title of The 
Library Quarterly has been decided upon for 
the new venture, which, as previously an- 
nounced, has the financial backing of the Car- 
negie Corporation and the professional sup- 
port of the national societies in the library 
and bibliographical field. Its prospectus an- 
nounces that it will cover the entire field of 
librarianship and command contributions from 
leading librarians, abroad as well as at home. 
As previously stated, it will not seek to enter 
the field of the general library periodicals, 
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which have struggled to more or less success 
without outside help and which could not be 
sure of permanence if such support should 
lead to rivalry with them in a field pecuniarily 
so narrow, though in scope so wide. 


ALS ADMIRABLE EXAMPLE to American diplo- 
mats and those of other countries was set by 
Ambassador Hugh Campbell Wallace during 
his occupation of the American Embassy in 
Paris. Finding the library resources in Paris 
sadly deficient in reference to the diplomatic 
and other relations of France and America 
throughout their friendship of a century and 
a half, he started to collect material in this 
field, with the result that the Paris Embassy 
when it enters its new building—for America 
has at last an adequate home for its repre- 
sentatives—nearly ready for occupancy will 
have a remarkable library. This is situated 
where the Avenue Gabriel leaves the Place 
de la Concorde, one of the most notable sites 
in Paris, which is only a few minutes’ walk 
from the American Library in Paris, which 
has an excellent general collection of books 
without covering any specialty to the extent 
which the embassy library will do in its spe- 
cial field. 


Arnoven the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company was forced to abandon its plan 
of bringing a large party of library pilgrims 
to America, it proves that we are given the 
satisfaction of being hosts for a surviving rem- 
nant, as a small party of seven men and three 
ladies are to make the bibliographical tour in 
charge of a representative of the excellent 
travel service of the American Express Com- 
pany. Some of the veterans will be reminded 
of the pilgrimage of the American librarians 
in 1897, when approximately fifty were afloat on 
the steamer “Cephalonia” in mid-ocean before 
wireless days and the Earl of Crawford was 
host for the little party of seven library folk 
who happened to be in England. The seven 
gentlemen of the German party and_ their 
ladies will have hearty welcome, and we shall 
hope to greet a party of a hundred or more 
from Germany and as many from other coun- 
tries in 1933, since the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations has accepted the 
invitation of the American Library Associa- 
tion to participate in a world meeting in Chi- 
cago in connection with the World’s Fair. 
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Librarian Authors 


Occastonatty a young thing, cherishing the 
delusion that a person who gets a book pub- 
lished must be a Personage, asks me how I 
came to write. Flattered by the implications 
of the question, I become garrulous and tell 
tales about the making of the little books and 
the friendships that have grown out of them. 
The story I like best to tell is about the music 
box. In writing Peggy's Playhouses I “pre- 
tended” Peggy’s visit to a charming old home 
which possessed a Swiss music box adored of 
my childhood. I wished to describe the carved 
chalet faithfully but I found I had forgotten 
details. The old home had long since been 
broken up and efforts to trace surviving mem- 
bers of the family were fruitless. Just as I 
decided to give up the search a letter came, 
after years of silence, from a daughter of the 
house, giving me her address and begging me 
to write. Now thanks to “Peggy” the precious 
music box is in my house, and little visitors 
listen as raptly to its sweet tunes as little girls 
have always listened, from the time the pretty 
chalet came from Switzerland to its first small 
owner seventy-five years ago. 

Grateful as I am to Houghton Mifflin for 
thinking my modest productions worth publish- 
ing, I confess to envy of the authorship of 
three lovely books which I discovered and “in- 
troduced.” Memoirs of a London Doll, Lady 
Green-Satin and Her Maid Rosette, Children 
of the Moor—how I wish I might have written 
them! There are stories to tell about them, too. 
They have given me a lot of fun, the London 
Doll particularly, which brought charming let- 
ters from dear old ladies; and chuckles of joy 
at Amy Lowell's picture of Richard Henry 
Horne, school boy, when he shied a snowball 
at young John Keats’ tall hat and then swiftly 
hid himself from the avenging hand of the out- 
raged young apothecary. 

Library workers in adult departments some- 
times criticize children’s librarianship as a call- 
ing “narrowing” to the worker. If I were to 
try to answer that charge I should need a huge 
volume in which to set forth the interests, the 
contacts, the windows opened, above all the 
friendships which thirty years of being a chil- 
dren’s librarian have brought me. Once, hav- 
ing been insistently told that everyone ought to 
have a hobby outside his regular daily work, I 
seriously tried to decide upon one for myself; 
but after long pondering I exclaimed, ‘How 
can I possibly concentrate on any one interest 
when ‘The world is so full of a number of 
things’ to enjoy?” 

Even though I determined to be a children’s 
librarian before a Training Course for Chil- 


CLARA WHITEHILL Hunt 
Ina favorite seat overlooking the hills 
at Grafton, Vermont 


dren’s librarians existed, no aspirant for the 
profession could have been more fortunate 
than I was in my teachers. In Utica where for 
a few years I taught school I received a lib- 
eral education under Superintendent George 
Griffith, whose untimely death cut off a great 
educator. In love with my work under this in 
spiring chief, nevertheless the fascinations of 
librarianship as demonstrated by gifted Louise 
Cutler, who came to reorganize our public li 
brary, drew me to the New York State Library 
School; and this in the days when Melvil 
Dewey and Mrs. Salome Cutler Fairchild were 
giving their best to the school. In those im- 
pressionable first years I met and listened to 
and talked with Mrs. Sanders, Miss Hewins, 
Miss Plummer, leaders whom children’s libra- 
rians must never forget. I went to Newark 
when the new building was being planned, and 
for the training Doctor Hill gave me I can 
never be grateful enough. When Doctor Hil! 
came to Brooklyn, for a while I had the stim 
ulating experience of working under Mr. Dana. 
And from 1903 to the present my co-workers 
in the Brooklyn Public Library have been a 
“faculty” invaluable in my education. 
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Current Library Literature 


ALUMNI READING 


Lenart, Elta, 
24:290-293. 1930. 
Interest is centered in the five colleges given special 
grants by the Carnegie Corporation: Latayette, lawrence, 
Michigan, Ohio State and Vassar. Lafayette issues the 
Lafayette Bookshelf, a bulletin with lists of books on vart- 
ous subjects annotated by the faculty experts. 


Alumni reading. A. L. A. Bull. 


AMERICAN LrprarRY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCES. Los 
ANGELES CONFERENCE 
Ferguson, M. J. A. L. A. goes west. News Notes 
of Calif. Libs. 25:233-235. 1930. 

“The A. L. A. is a greater force than most of us real- 
ize. When 2100 of its members can gather from all parts 
of the nation, their presence is a challenge to consider 
seriously the service they are capable of giving, and is 
a promise of better things to come. California hopes that 
fifteen years may not go by before it is again honored by 
being the host to this group of optimistic workers.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Kirsch, M. M. Bibliography: an indispensable aid 
to sociological research. Lip. Jour. 55:773-774. 1930. 
The Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library enlists the 
services of the students in the University ot Wisconsin 
Library School in compiling bibliographies on special topics. 
A list of such bibliographies compiled in the past two years 

is appended. 


Krabbe, Wilhelm. Bibliographie; ein Hilfsbuch fiir 
Bibliothekspraktikanten.  Stettin: Verlag “Bucherei 
und Bildungspflege,” 1930. pap. 55p. (Verdffent- 
lichungen der Bibliothekskurse in der Berliner Stadt- 
bibliothek, heft 8.) 


An annotated list of trade, atonal and subject bibliog- 
raphies and other reference wor 


30oLTON (ENGLAND) Pusiic Liprary. ToNGce Moor 
BRANCH LIBRARY 
County Borough of Bolton. Tonge Moor Branch 
Library. illus. plan. Lib. World. 23:58-62. 1930. 


Dealing with outlying districts. VIII—Bolton. plan. 
Ln. and Book World. 20:28, 30. 1930. 


The library has six branches. Ground floor plan of the 

Tonge-Moor Branch is reproduced. 
Book BuyING 

Drury, F. K. W. Order Work for Libraries. 
A. L. A., 1930. cl. 260p. $2.25. (Library Curriculum 
Studies. ) 

Takes up in detail the selection of agents; agreements 
with them; use of national book trade bibliographies of 
current books, out of print titles, periodicals; and the use 
of second-hand, remainder and auction catalogs. Outlines 
routine procedure in acquiring books, pamphlets, gifts, ex 
changes, replacements, rental books, and miscellaneous ma 
terial. The chapter on mechanical preparation develops 
the routine for inserting book plates, cards, pockets, label- 
ing, shellacking, and the marking baa storing of mate 
rial other than books. Bookkeeping receives separate treat- 
ment. Reading references, projects and questions are in 
cluded. 


Book SELECTION 
Drury, F. K. W. Book Selection. A. L. A., 1930. 
cl. 369p. $2.75. (Library Curriculum Studies. ) 
Partial contents: Functions of Book ogy eh Se lection 
Based on Demand: Selection Adapted to Anticipated Use 
Selection Governed by Resources; Ev: aluation ot Ci ontents: 
Rooks of Information, Books of Literary Value: The 
Physical Book; Principles of Book Selection; Aids in 


"Intended to index with brief annotation, or excerpts when 
desirable, articles in library periodicals, books on libraries 
and library economy and other material of interest to the 
profession. The subject headings follow those in Cannons’ 
Ribliography of Library Economy, to which this depart 
ment makes a continuing supplement. Readers are requested 
to note and supply omissions and make suggestions as to the 
development of this department. 


Selection (with appendices on book-reviewing periodicals 
and aids tor seiecting current and older books); Organ 
ization tor Selection. With reading references, projects 
and questions. Names of publishers are not included 


Book WEEK 
Library carnival. Book Week, Nov. 160-22, 1930 
N. H. Pub. Libs. 26:82-93. 1930. 

“The plays and pageants, the speech-making, and tl 
newspaper articles, the luncheons, teas, story hours, poster 
parades, window displays, moving pictures, and = radi 
broadcasting are very pretty, not to say en 
Unmask these merrymakers and what are ibrar 
principles involved ? The question ts answered im detai 


Books AND READING 
Lehman, B. H. 


The good reader and the good 


book. Lisp. Jour. 55:633-038. 1930. 
“The good reader then turns to the good book partly by 
instinct, partly under your guidance, partly under mine, 
and every time that he turns he becomes more protoun 
instinctive; he discovers always more quickly which | 


rood DOOK, and 


is not for him, perhaps not for anyone a 
book he wi 


he puts it down. When he tinds the goo 


be accessible to the experience it holds. The good reace 
is a reader who lays himself open then, I say, in this 
sense to the experience of reading The experience ot 


reading is a matter of perception by the whole organism 
Can we not illustrate with some of the good books of our 
own day?” The books consi dered include All Our Yestes 
days, A je... l to Arms, All Quiet on the Western Front 
Gorky’s My Childhood, and Elizabeth and Esse 


CATALOGING 

Bradiord, S. C. The cataloging of publications ot 
societies and corporate bodies. Lib. Assn. Record 
ns. 8:177-186. 1930. 

Discusses some of the difficulties of finding entries in 
the World List of Scientitic Periodicals, which ostensibly 
lists a periodical published by a society under the first 
word, not an article, of its title, but actually is oblis 
to make seven exceptions to ae fundamental rule. rl 
writer recommends that publications of a society be en 
tered under the name of the place from which its acts are 
issued, and that publications of a corporate body be cata 
loged under the name of the place from whence it derives 
its denomination. 


Smith, E. S. A Great Adventure; Twelve Letters 
to a Library School Student. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
George Wahr, 1930. pap. 30p. 35c. 

By the head of the catalog department, University of 
Michigan Library. Brief, informal letters on the mental 
alertness and imagination which a cataloger may employ 
to enliven the routine of her work. 


Steward, A. V. On cataloging. Lib. World. 33 
35-38. 1930. To be continued. 

“Why should not the cataloger create something which 
delights his heart? We siaaeer our libraries with guides 
and posters. We sloganize and popularize in our endeav 
to give the public what it wants Let us make scholarls 
catalogs for our own pleasure and rest assured that they 
will inevitably be of the very best service to the publi 
... The making of consistently good catalog cards for 
the thousands of books with which he has to deal gives 
the cataloger a definite joy of creation It vives him a 
love of order, of system and of neatness, and a habit of 
logical thinking which is useful in any kind of work.’ 


Wilks, John. The cataloging of periodicals. Lih 
Assn, Record. 8:187-193. 1930. 

Advocates the cataloging of all periodical publications 
no matter hy whom they may he issued, under their titles 
with the stipulation that later titles should be referred te 
earlier titles of the same journal 


“ERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 

In the 4. 1. A. Bulletin for August, 1930, the pres 
dent of the board of trustees of the Syracuse (N. Y 
Public Library comments unfavorably on the New York 
State rules for the certification of librarians in the State 
On the contrary, the trustees of the Rochester Public Li 
brary believe in the plan (24:300-302, 1930.) 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
Beust, Nora, comp. Graded List of Books for Chil- 
dren. A. L. A., 1930. cl. 149p. $2. 
Compiled under the direction of a committee of the 
L. A., Anne T, Eaton, chairman. Based on a list 
published ‘in 1922 iby a committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association. ‘The original plan of providing an anno- 
tated list of approximately one thousand standard chil- 
dren’s books, including classics, which would be useful in 
buying for the first nine grades, has been followed. 
No text-books as such are included. For the convenience 
of teachers and librarians, a list of reference books _use- 
ful for the first nine grades has been added. ... There 
are three lists: Section A, picture books and easy read- 
ing books for children in grades one, two and three; Sec- 
tion B, titles for fourth, fifth and. sixth grade pupils; 
Section C, for seventh, eighth and ninth grade children. 
In order to place each book more accurately, all grades in 
whic h ‘it may be used are designated after the individual 


entry.’ 


INsTRUCTION IN USE oF LIBRARIES 
Lewis, . F. A college librarian talks to students. 
Wilson Bull. 5:119-124. 1930. 

By the reference librarian of Northwestern University. 
Freshmen are shown the use of periodical indexes and 
reference books, and invited at a later date to state frankly 
their experiences with the university library. 


Pritchard, M. CG. Instruction problems in libraries 
of teacher-training institutions. Wilson Bull. 5:125- 
127. 1930. 


Reprinted from Educational Method. ‘Fifteen years of 
work with school organization and administration through 
school libraries lead the writer to the conclusion that efforts 
to teach teachers library use and resources have been for 
the most part fruitless compared to the energy and zeal 


expended.” 


LEGISLATION, LIBRARY 

Hewitt, A. R. The Law Relating to Public Libra- 
ries in England and Wales. London: Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode. buck. 142p. 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Hewitt’s volume is a reprint of the text of all 
the acts and subsidiary legislation concerning libraries in 
England and Wales. As it is furnished with a very good 
index, it therefore forms an invaluable work of reterence 
on the exact state of the law to date. It should prove 
also of great use to legal draughtsmen when the time comes 
for the unwieldy legislation governing libraries to be con- 
solidated and improved, In this way it does a great deal 
toward remedying the state of affairs indicated in the 
Departmental Reports.”-——Lib. Assistant. 24:176-177. 1930. 


LEGLER, HENRY Epuarp, 1861-1917 


Roden, C. B. Henry Eduard Legler. 
Bibl. 14:21-22. 1930. 

Mr. Legler was the city editor of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel before his interest in library work was awakened by 
Theresa West, then librarian of the Public Library (now 
Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf of Buffalo). In 1904 he became 
the second secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, and from 1909 until his death earned a national 
reputation as librarian of the Chicago Public Library. 
“The place of Henry E. Legler in the annals of Ameri- 
can librarianship is secure and exalted. His chief con- 
tribution was doubtless in the direction of library exten- 
sion, the rapid distribution of books to the reader. He 

never much concerned with details, a for- 
It was results that he sought. 


por. Bull. of 
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LENDING DEPARTMENT 
N.C. Lab. 


McVey. M. R. The loan desk attendant. 
Bull. 7 :285-287. 1930. 
“We should insist that our loan desk attendants are 


blessed with some, if not all, of the qualifications listed 
good health—-which means better poise, more patience, and 
quiet determination. and intuition that flowers into cour- 
tesy and sympathy.” 


LIBRARIES 
Paulmier, Hilah. The library’s part in the revival 
of learning. [Wilson Bull. 5:130-131;135. 1930. 
“Thus, by the tireless efforts of the few who appreciated 
learning in the Dark Ages: Clergy, monks, scholars, here 
and there a progressive ruler, and an increasing number 
of librarians, who collected books and manuscripts and 
gave many hours of labor to preserving, copying, and 
classifying them; the library managed to survive.” 


famous men. 


4-8. 1930. 
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work with children. 
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ENGLAND 


its libraries and some 


Fenton, W. A. Cambridge: 
19 :423-426; 20: 


Ln. and Book World. 


Trinity Library, Corpus Christi 
Library, Christ’s College Li 
King’s College Library, 


University Library, 
College Library, Peterhouse 
brary, Bibliotheca Pepysiana, 
Cambridge Public Library, etc. 


See also LIBRARIEs. 


Lrprary WorK WITH CHILDREN 


A. L. A. Committee on Library Work with Chil- 
Children’s Library Yearbook, Number Two. 
1930. pap. 88p. $1.35. 

General articles, bibliographies (new stories for story- 
telling, adult books for young people, children’s books and 
reading in 1929), list of library schools specializing in 
work with children, salary statistics, and directory of chil 
dren’s librarians. 


Ralph. The social significance of library 


Lis. Jour. 55 :638-640. 1930. 


The elementary and junior high school library, when 
fully developed and in charge of competent children’s 1i- 
brarians, may be able to give more individual guidance in 
children’s reading than is possible in overcrowded public 
libraries. However, the school’s service is necessarily re- 
stricted to special groups and special periods. It must 
change radically if it is to offer the wide choice of volun- 
tary reading now obtainable at the public library. The 
child who knows only the school library is more likely 
to leave his library habits behind when he leaves school. 


Prout, V. J. A merit badge for reading. Lin. Jour. 


Munn, 


55 :772-773. 1930. 


Cooperation of the children’s department of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Public Library with the local Boy Scout Coun- 
cil in promoting reading of good literature by the Scouts. 


Roos, J. C. Training for library service with young 
people. Lip. Jour. 55:721-723. 1930. 
“There are many articles on the training of school li 
brarians, going into some detail on the subjects needed 
in a school library course and the qualities desired for 
this type of service. ... Training for workers with young 
people should follow similar standards. Not less prep 
aration but even more is desirable to enable librarians to 
create and foster in young people permanent reading habits, 
to encourage recreational readin interests and to develop 
from school reference work, which is a somewhat com 
pulsory use of books, voluntary book usage.” 


McGitt University LrprAry, MONTREAL 
Lomer, G. R. The [McGill] University Library, 
1920-1930. illus. McGill News. 2:7-11, 27. 1930. 
See also OSLER Lrprary. 
OKAYAMA PREFECTURAL Liprary, JAPAN 
Muto, Masaharu. The Okayama Prefectural Li- 


brary in Japan. illus. Lip. Jour. 55:768-769. 1930. 
Begun in 1908 with a donation of 20,000 books by 
Marquis Ikeda, the library opened its own building in 
1923, The prefecture also has 250 very small libraries. 
Oster Lrprary, UNIVERSITY 
Nobbs, P. E. Bibliotheca Osleriana—McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. illus. Roval Architectural Institute 
of Canada. Journal. 7 :204-205. 1930. 


PERIODICALS 
Smith, C. W. 
tion—periodical holdings. 


Pacific Northwest regional coopera- 
Jour. 55:770-771. 


Libraries in the Pacific Northwest are cooperating in 
contributing entries to the supplement to the Union List 
of Serials, and some are assuming the responsibility of 
completing incomplete sets reported in the Union List. 


Picture 
Brainard, J. F. The use of pictures in the school 
library. Lip. Jour. 55:728-729. 1930. 

By the librarian of the Horace Mann School for Boys. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Besides the usual 
picture collection, the library arranges every two weeks 
an exhibition of pictures and posters on an unusually high 
bulletin board placed against the wall of the second floor 
corridor. 
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Prison LIBRARIES 
Leigh, D. M. The prison library. What should it 
mean? Lip. Jour. 55:641. 1930. 

Under ideal conditions a library would be placed in 
every penal institution, and the prisoners permitted to 
visit the library not only for selection and exchange ot 
books but also tor reference purposes and study. 


PusLic LIBRARIES 
Wooster, H. A. This job of being a public libra- 
rian. Lip. Jour. 55:766-767. 1930. 

By the librarian of the Scranton (Pa.) Public Library. 
Discusses especially the matter of special religious quali 
fications in regard to a public librarian. 

UNITED STATES 
Brown, Karl, comp. The American Library Direc- 
tory. 1930. Bowker, 1930. cl. 538p. $12. 

A classified list of 12,480 libraries, with names of li- 
brarians and statistical data (subtitle). Includes public, 
Federal and State, educational and professional, high 
school, business and other special, and Canadian libraries, 
as well as libraries in the U. S. territories and de- 


pendencies. Library organizations and library schools are 
also listed. 


ScHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Stone, C. H. Training the school librarian. — por. 
Wilson Bull. 5:133-135. 1930. 
By the director of Department of Library Science, North 
Carolina College for Women. Reprinted from School Ex- 
ecutives Magazine. 


ScHOOL LIBRARIES 
Houston, C. S. A day in a school library. illus. 
Lis. Jour. 55:723-726. 1930. 


A typical Thursday from 9 a, m. te 4.30 p. m. in the 
library of the high school of Montreal. 


Lancefield, H. M. Student Council and the library. 
Lis. Jour. 55:729-730. 1930. 

The Student Council, which is a court for library of- 
fenders, established in Washington High School, Portland, 
Ore., has in the four years of its existence reduced the 
loss of books from the school library slightly more than 
90 per cent. 


Minster, Maud. The story of a school library. illus. 
Lis. Jour. 55:726-728. 1930. 

“What one woman can do if she sets her mind to it 
with heart and soul, and how much can come from inci- 
dental sowing of good seed are interestingly illustrated in 
the case of Miss Minster and the Altoona (Pa.) High 
School Library. When its principal avers the hope 
that some day there would he a room for books and a 
librarian, Miss Minster decided that this should come to 
pass and that she should be the librarian—and so it 
proved.’’—Editorial. 


The September, 1930, issue of the Wilson Bulletin 
has articles by Florence A. Henry . on “Fugitive Mate- 
rial in the School Library”; on “The Library Club 
and the Reserve Book Problem,” by Elizabeth Cam- 
eron Whiteman; on “The Librarian and the School 
Faculty,” by Pearl G. Carlson (reprinted from the 
Peabody Journal of aces : on “The Public Li- 
brary and the School,” by Walter L. Brown and 
N. H. Price (reprinted respectively from Child Hel- 
fare and Platoon School); on “The High School Li- 
brary Budget,” by Jackson E. Towne (rerrinted from 
the Peabody Journal of Education); and other re- 
printed material. (5:35-59; 66-67. 1930.) 


SirKA LIBRARY 


Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. A Russian library in Alaska. 
illus. Bull. of the N. Y. P. L. 34:643-646. 1930. 


The Sitka Library was founded by Nikolay Petrovich 
Rezanov in 1803, using as a nucleus a collection of books, 
maps, pictures, ‘and similar material brought with him 
from Russia. Sitka became in 1804 the administrative 
center of Russian America. At the beginning of the 
second quarter of the century there were some 1200 vol 
umes, valued at 7500 rubles. More than half of the titles 
were in Russian, the rest in the Western languages. After 
the United States Government acquired the territory the 
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book were first stored in the loft of the Cathedral of 
St. Michael the Archangel, later in the Bishop's House 
tor the use of the school and orphanage 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Special Libraries for September, 1930, the San Fran 
cisco Convention number, publishes a series ot talks by 
librarians of special libraries in California on the part 
the special library is playing in the development of the 
industrial West. 
University LIBRARIES 
3ushnell, G. H. University Librarianship. London: 
Gratton, 1930. cl. 214p. 7s. 6d. 


By the University Librarian, St. Andrews, London 
Discusses the government, arrangement and buildings of 
a university library; classification; relative values of card 
and bound-book catalogs: arranging and classifying a col 
lection of book bindings; local history collections; treat- 
ment of parliamentary and official papers, and disserta- 
tions; inter-library loans; teaching of bibliography in a 
university library; and reorganization and cataloging. Re 
viewed by Edwin Eliott Willoughby of the Newberry Li 
brary, Chicago, in Lib. World. 33:56, 58. 1930. 

Hand, Elinor. A cost survey in a university library. 
Lis. Jour. 55:763-766. 1930. 

Findings of a six months’ survey at the University of 
California Library, during which every member of the 
staff was required to keep a daily record of the actual 
disposition of his time for every hour of the day, under 
one or more of several headings worked out for his de 
partment. The cost per volume for ee aloging was found 
to be 72 6/10c., lower than Mr. Windsor's five-year-old 
figure of 77c. for the University of Illinois, but higher 
than the 67 7/10c. given by C. H. Brown for Iowa State 
College for 1929, 


Bibliophile Tour 


T Tour has been definitely or- 
ganized and sailed via the SS “Bremen” from 
Bremen on October 3. There are ten members 
in the party, namely Dr. Oehler, Dr. and Mrs. 
Hensler, Mr. Walter Barth, Dr. Gerd Rosen, 
Mrs. Ida Halle, Dr. Annamarie Voigt-Meiner, 
Mr. Robert Mueller, Mr. Wolfgang Meiner, 
Mr. Leopold J. Cohn. Arrangements for the 
land tour are in the hands of the American I[*x- 
press Company, New York City, who report 
the following schedule: Oct. 10-14 New York 
City; Oct. 15 Yale University ; Oct. 16-18 Bos- 
ton: Oct. 19 Buffalo; Oct. 20-21 W ashington, 
D. C.; Oct. 22 Philadelphia ; Oct. 23 New York 
City, and Oct. 24 embark on SS “Europa.” 


Women’s Pan-Pacific Conference 


Tue seconp Women’s Pan-Pacific Conference 
held at Honolulu Aug. 9-22, was attended by 
two library delegates from the United States, 
Julia Wright Merrill, -xecutive Assistant of 
A. L. A. and Mary Eileen Ahern, Editor of 
Libraries. The A. L. A. representative spoke 
at a general session on “Library Service is 
Educational and Social Service,” led the round 
table of the Education Section devoted to adult 
education, and gave a radio talk over KGU. 
Miss Ahern gave a seven-minute talk on “The 
Library’s Part in Adult Education” at the adult 
education round table. The next conference of 
this group will be held in Honolulu in the sum- 
mer of 1933. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S Cooky Jar. By Helen Fuller 

Orton. Stokes. $1.50. 

Peggy, Billy, and Jean have a lovable old 
grandmother who delights 
in making cookies for them. 
More interesting than the 
cookies is the jar which 
holds them, for this has a 
history of its own. It has 
a nick from an Indian ar- 
row from pioneer days, and 
also has a mysterious adven- 
ture in their own day. The 
book has two colored illus- 
trations and fourteen black 
and white ones by M. L. Frantz. Style is good 
and ranks with Mrs. Orton’s other books. For 
children 8-10 years.—A. W. 


Tue Waite Heron Featuer. By Gertrude 
Robinson. Harper. $2. 


Laid in the Maine woods at the time of the 
French and Indian wars, this Indian story is 
unique in that it has two white women for its 
heroines. Nausaka was born shortly after her 
mother, Nusingee, had been taken captive by 
the Pjebscob Indians. For sixteen vears mother 
and daughter lived as Indians, seeing no other 
white person except one another. The story 
concerns itself with their thrilling and unusual 
adventures in escaping from their captors and 
reaching Fort Andros, where a husband and 
wife are re-united and where a father sees his 
daughter for the first time. The plot, which is 
not over-sentimental, is well sustained and ex- 
ceptionally we'll developed. If the young girl 
had started on the dangerous journey alone, it 
would have been far more plausible than it is 
with the mother to act as counsellor and com- 
panion. In spite of the fact that the chief 
characters are female, there are enough Indians 
and enough male characters as well as enough 
evidences of red-blooded courage to make the 
hook interesting to the boy as well as the girl 
reader. Though not written with a true literary 
flourish, the style is very creditable and above 
the average to be found in books of this type. 
Librarians who are looking for a wholesome 
well-written adventure story to add to their 
juvenile book collections should welcome The 
White Heron Feather —C. N. 

These books are actually reviewed by different chil- 
dren's librarians in the field. If you do not agree with 


the review of a book send in your own review and we 
will print it. The name of the reviewer of any book 


will be given upon request. 


The Children’s Librarians’ Notebook 


THe Liprary JOURNAL 


Sitver WinGs. By Raoul Whitfield. Anop; 
$2. 

Boys everywhere will delight in this collec 
tion of aviation stories which includes tales 01 
war flying, air mail service, and the more re- 
cently developed commercial aviation. Raou! 
Whitfield was himself a lieutenant in the air 
service during the War and he knows flying 
thoroughly. The stories are full of action and 
are told in a clear, direct manner which sus- 
tains the interest. For boys from 11 to 15 
years.—M. P. 

Lankester. By Marjorie Hill Allee. 

Houghton Mifflin. $2. 


While perhaps not quite as convincing a 
story as Susanna and Tristram, this is yet an 
excellent book for older girls. Judith is broughi 
up by her grandmother in an old slave-owned 
home in Virginia and at sixteen finds herseli 
-arning her living in a pioneer home in Indiana 
How she develops in the new environment anc 
wins the affection of her new friends, the ex- 
cellent characterization, and the picture of 
pioneer life ninety or more years ago, make 
this a worth-while story to add to the list of 


girls’ books.—T. C. B. 


FrEEDOM’s DAuGHTER. By Gertrude Crown- 
field. Dutton. $2. 


Pennsylvania background in the Revolution- 
ary War. Reba Stanhope, a young Quaker 
girl, does what she can in those times. When 
she helps Gilbert 
Westwood escape 
by providing a 
British uniform 
for him, she 
merely starts her 
career as “free- 
dom’s daughter,” 
for her daily life 
from then on con- | 
sists of helping 
wounded soldiers, 
aiding prisoners, 
getting medical 
herbs to camp 
doctors, and even 
being taken as a 
spy. In fact, there 
is all the excite- 
ment a girl of today would like. There is 
historical flavor and a nicety of detail running 
through the book.—A. W. 
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BristLes. By Theodocia 
Walton Bird. Little, 
Brown. $2. 

Bristles is a wire-haired 
fox terrier. First he is a 
much loved pet and then a 
very successful trick dog in 
a circus. As a dog and a 
circus are two things that are dear to the hearts 
of most children the book will find many read- 
ers. Younger children will enjoy it. The print 
is large and the general appearance of the book 
is attractive—M. R. 


WANDA AND GRETA At Bropy Farm. By Amy 

Palm. Longmans, Green. $2. 

I read Wanda and Greta from cover to cover 
twice. It is one of the most charming and 
natural and delightful books for children that 
it has been my privilege to have come to my at- 
tention over a long period of years. It seems 
to me that it sums up in this one volume the 
charm of Swedish home life that has been 
building in my mind with the accumulation of 
Little Picture Books by Elsa Beskow and Carl 
Larssen, and in the atmosphere provided in 
Selma Lagerlof’s Marbacka. An opportunity 
for contact with this combination of authors 
will do more toward international understand- 
ing and appreciation than any amount of prop- 
aganda on international peace could accomplish 
in a thousand years and the mental images that 
any or all of these books supply to the mind of 
a growing child will build up a standard of 
conduct and ethics for right thinking and fami- 
ly relationships that it would be difficult to 
eradicate or supplant. Frank Mackintosh has 
quite perfectly to my mind got the spirit of the 
text and what an achievement that is for any 
publishing house because so often the author 
and illustrator seem to be working at cross- 
purposes.—D, M. 


—— 


Navarre of the North in Alaska. 


NAVARRE OF THE Nortu. By Esther Birdsall 

Darling. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

This story of an Alaskan husky makes very 
thrilling reading. His early training and 
achievements take place in Alaska while the 
last part of the book takes place in France and 
tells of his part in the World War. The book 
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will be enjoyed by older boys and girls who 
like adventure stories. —M. R. 


3ARREL OF CLAMS. By Shirley Berton Lesher. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

This tells of the adventures and hardships 
experienced by a girl who left a comfortable 
home to spend the winter at a summer cabin 
on an island off the Maine coast. She felt that 
this would take her away from the distractions 
of society and give her a chance to write a suc 
cessful story. So many things happened to her 
that her 
first suc- 
cessful book 
was an ac- 
count of the 
winter at 
the cabin. 
The finances of the book are somewhat in 
volved. Judy is supposed to be supporting her 
self, but she seems to get along very well on 
a few well-chosen debts. The character draw 
ing of the people who live in the little coast 
village is good. The book holds the interest 
and will be enjoyed by older girls—M. R. 


Hoorseats IN THe WitperNness. By A. M. 

Baker. McBride. $2. 

This is the account of the experiences of a 
fourteen year old boy and his white pony in 
pioneer Indiana. Just a bit sketchy but will 
satisfy any boy who is looking for thrills and 
who has a love for animals. Ages 10-15. 

—M. W. 


THe Boys aANnp SALLy. By Rose B. Knox. 

Doubleday, Doran, $2. 

A lively story of life on a Southern planta- 
tion which boys and girls of the “in-between” 
ages 10-15 will thoroughly enjoy. The boys and 
Sally pick cotton, make sugar cane, and_ find 
that life in the country can be filled with truly 
exciting adventures. The atmosphere is char- 
acteristic of the wholesome childhood of pre- 
war Southern children, an atmosphere which 
holds true for the present day with the excep- 
tion that the slaves are “freed,” and is quite 
as entertaining —W. W. 


Wuen Tue Root Up. By 
Sibylle v. Olfers (with text by Helen Dean 
Fish). Stokes. $1.50. 

A delightful German picture book with Ién- 
glish text that the children will love. The pic- 
tures, alone, will intrigue the child who can- . 
not read and he will be sure to find some one 
to tell him what the children are doing. Must 
have this book for the little children’s table. 
For children from 5 to 7 years.—M. W. 
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Tue FoLLowinG TITLES have been added to 
the 1930 edition of the list, “Books for Young 
People,” prepared by The Book Committee for 
Young People of the New York Public Li- 
brary. The list itself, containing about a thou- 
sand titles, is printed in the October number 
of the Branch Library Book News, published 
by the New York Public Library: 


Fiction 


Bailey, Henry Christopher. Zhe Merchant 
Prince. Dutton. 

Broster, Dorothy K. The Flight of the Heron. 
Coward-McCann., 

Buck, Pearl S, East Wind: West Wind. John 
Day. 

Burdekin, Kay. The Burning Ring. Grosset. 

Chapman, Maristan. Homeplace. Viking. 

Davis, William Stearns. The Whirlwind. Mac- 
millan. 

Ferber, Edna. Cimarron. Doubleday, Doran. 

Hannay, James Owen. Hild Justice. Bobbs. 

Hewes, Agnes Danforth. Spice and the Devil's 
Cave. Knopf. 

Kelly, Eric P. The Blacksmith of Vilno, Mac- 
millan. 

King-Hall, Luise and Magdalen. The Well- 
Meaning Young Man. Appleton. 

La Farge, Oliver. Laughing Boy. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

Lide, Alice A,, and Margaret A. Johansen. 
Ood-Le-Uk, the Wanderer. Little, Brown. 

Locke, William J. Ancestor Jorico. Burt. 

Lovelace, Maud Hart. Early Candlelight. John 
Day. 

Marquand, John. Warning Hill. Little, Brown. 

Nordhoff, Charles, and J. N. Hall. Falcons 
of France. Little, Brown. 

Ogburn, Dorothy. Ra-Ta-Plan! Little, Brown. 

Paterson, Isabel. The Road of the Gods. Live- 
right. 

Rea, Lorna. Six Mrs. Greenes. Harper. 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts. The Door. Farrar 
& Rinehart. 

Roberts, Elizabeth Madox. The Great Meadow. 
Viking. 

Roberts, Kenneth L. Arundel. Doubleday, 
Doran. 

Rosman, Alice Grant. The Young and Secret. 
Minton. 

Scarborough, Dorothy. Can't Get a Red Bird. 
Harper. 

Tarkington, Booth. Penrod Jashber. Grosset. 

Train, Arthur. Zhe Adventures of Ephraim 
Tutt. Scribner. 


Walsh, Maurice. The Small Dark Aan. Stokes. 


Some Recent Books for Young People 


THe Lisprary JOURNAL 


Warner, Sylvia Townsend. The True Heart. 
Viking. 
Wilson, Harry Leon. Lone Tree. Cosmopoli- 


tan. 
Wodehouse, P. G. Fish Preferred. Burt. 


Non-FIcTIONn 


Akeley, Delia J. Jungle Portraits. Macmillan. 

Andrews, Roy Chapman. Ends of the Earth, 
Putnam. 

Anthony, Katharine. Queen Elizabeth, Knopf. 

Berge, Victor, and H. W. Lanier. Pearl Diver: 
adventuring over and under southern seas. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Binger, Walter D, What Engineers Do. Nor- 
ton. 

Boas, Louise Schultz, A Great Rich Man; the 
romance of Sir Walter Scott. Longmans. 
Campbell, Gordon, My Mystery Ships. 

Doubleday, Doran. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. The Canterbury Tales: 
translated into modern English verse by 
Frank E. Hill. Longmans, Green. 

Connelly, Mare. Green Pastures. Farrar & 
Rinehart. 

Couperus, Louis. Arrogance; the conquests of 
Xerxes. Farrar & Rinehart. 

Dorey, Jacques. Three and the Moon; legen- 
dary stories of old Brittany, Normandy, and 
Provence. Knopf. 

Eadie, Thomas. J Like Diving. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

Eaton, Jeanette. A Daughter of the Seine: 
the life of Madame Roland. Harper. 

Eipper, Paul. Animals Looking at Vou. 
Viking. 

Ekrem, Selma. Unveiled: the autobiography 
of a Turkish girl. Washburn. 

Field, Rachel L. Points East; narratives of 
New England Brewer & Warren. 

Gerbault, Alain. In Quest of the Sun. Double- 
day, Doran. 

Glassman, Donald. Jump! Simon & Schuster. 

Gould, Bruce. Sky Larking. Liveright. 

Hayward, Walter B. The Last Continent of 
Adventure; a narrative of gallant men and 
bold exploits in Antarctica. Dodd, Mead. 

Hodgins, Eric. Sky High; the story of avia- 
tion. Little, Brown. 

Homer. The Odyssey of Homer; trans'ated 
by G. H. Palmer; illustrated by N.C. Wyeth. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 

Irving, Washington. The Bold Dragoon and 
Other Ghostly Tales; edited by Anne Car- 
roll Moore; decorated by James Daugherty. 


Knopf. 
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James, Will. Lone Cowboy; My Life Story. 
Scribner. 

Linderman, Frank Bird. American—The Life 
Story of a Great Indian. John Day. 

Looker, Earle. The White House 


Revell. 
Reese, Lizette Woodworth. 


Gang. 


A Victorian 


lage. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Reeves, Earl. Lindbergh Flies On. McBride. 


Roosevelt, Theodore and Kermit. 7 raiding the 
Giant Panda. Scribner. 


Sandburg, Carl. Potato Face. 


Brace. 
Wild Honey. Little, Brown. 


Scoville, Samuel. 
Shakespeare, William. Three Comedies; illus- 


trated by James Daugherty. Harcourt, Brace. 
Studley, Barrett. How to Fly; the pilot and 
his problems. Macmillan. 
Tietjens, Eunice. The Romance of 
Coward-McCann. 
Villiers, Alan J. By Way of Cape Horn. Holt. 
Warner, Arthur. A Landlubber’s Log. Little, 


Brown. 
White, Stewart Edward. Dog Days. Double- 


day, Doran. 
Wolte, Humbert. This Blind Rose. Scribner. 


Harcourt. 


Antar. 


Title and Contents Pages for 
League of Nations Publications, 
1929 


Tue LraGuE or Nations has published title 
page and contents for the publications, other 
than periodicals, issued for public sale during 
the year 1929. It was announced in the Brief 
Guide to League of Nations Publications from 
the League of Nations Library, Geneva, 1930, 
that “from 1930 onward the Secretariat will 
publish a covering page and an index’ for each 
category of documents on sale, which will 
greatly facilitate the classification of docu- 
ments.” This service has been made available 
a year earlier for subscribers to the complete 
documentation issued during 1929, distributed 
by the sole American agent, World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Title page-content signatures may also 
be secured by those subscribing to the docu- 
ments issued by a particular Section of the 
League. For instance, the Economic and Finan- 
cial Organization publications for 1929 have 
title page-contents for binding in five volumes. 

The classification scheme by Roman numeral 
divisions has been explained in detail in the 
introduction to Key to League of Nations 
Documents Placed on Public Sale, 1920-1929, 
by Marie J. Carroll (World Peace Founda- 


1 Table of Contents is meant. No Index has been published 
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tion, 1930). The issuance of title page-con- 
tent fascicules tor 1929 enables collation and 
binding of the publications in 24 volumes, as 


follows: 

League of Nations Publications—I1: Economic and 
Financial. 1929. 1-15. 

League of Nations Publications—I1: Economic and 
Financial. 1929. 16. /nternational Statistical 
Y ear- Book, 1928. 


League ot Nations Publications—I1: Economie and 
Financial. 1929. 17-21. 

League of Nations Publications--I]; Kconomic and 
Financial. 1929, 22-42. 


league of Nations Publications -11: Keonomic and 


Financial. 1929. 43-53. 


of Nations Publications—IIl: Health. 1929. 

League of Nations Publications—II]: Health. 1929, 
6. International Health Year-Book, \928. 

League of Nations Publications—II1: Health. 1929. 
7-10. 

League of Nations Publications—lV; Social. 1929, 
1-10. 

League of Nations Publications—-V : Legal. 1929. 1. 


“Conference for the Codification of International 


Law. Bases of Discussion Drawn Up for the 
Conference by the Preparatory Committee. Vol. 
I: Nationality.” 
League of Nations Publications—\V : Legal. 1929. 2, 
Ibid. 
Vol. IL: Territorial Waters. 


League of Nations Publications—V:; Legal. 1929, 3. 
Ibid. 

Vol. IIT: “Responsibility of States for Damage 
Caused in Their Territory to the Person or Prop- 
erty of Foreigners.” 


League of Nations Publications—V: Legal. 1929. 
4-18. 

League of Nations Publications—V1I: A—Mandates. 
1929. 1-4. 

League of Nations Publications—VI: B—Slavery. 
1929, 1-3, 

League of Nations Publications—VII: Political, 1929. 

League of Nations Publications—VIII: Transit. 1929, 


¥-1¢; 

League of Nations Publications--IX: 
1929. 1. Armaments Year-Book, 

League of Nations Publications—IX : 
1929. 2-10. 

League of Nations Publications—X: Financial Ad- 
ministration of the League. 1929, 1-3 


Disarmament. 
1928-29, 


Disarmament. 


League of Nations Publications—XI: Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs. 1929. 1-4. 

League of Nations Publications—XIf{: A—Intellee- 
tual Cooperation. 1929. 1-3. 

League of Nations Publications—XIJ: B--Interna- 
tional Bureaus. 1929. 1. /Hand-Book of Inter- 
national Organizations. 

League of Nations Publications—General. 1929. 1-4. 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 


The Hague, Holland 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


THe Liprary JourNna 


In The Library World 


Antique Puppets Displayed 


T HE LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY, well known 
for its plans of short time exhibits arranged 
to guide and stimulate reading interest, had 
during July, an unusually fine display made 
possible by the presence in the city of a valuable 
collection of an- 
tique mario- 
nettes. They 
were the proper- 
ty of Harry Bar- 
nett, producer 
and manager of 
the Yale Puppet- 
eers, who brought 
them back from 
Europe when he 
returned from 
several months’ 
travel and re- 
search. There 
are twelve of 
the little figures 
forming a stock 
set which was 
used for the 
performances of 
the plays of 
Goldoni in the 
Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, where they 
were very p )pu- 
lar with the no- 
bility the 
populace in 
France and 
Italy. The dis- 
play was ar- 
ranged very ef- 
fectively against 
a background of 
dashing Italian 
Theater posters 
along with sev- 
eral books on 
puppetry and a 
typewritten list of books on the subject avail- 
able in the library for circulation. The show 
case had a crowded audience about it most of 
the time, and interest was shown by older folks 
quite as much as by children. 


American Library at Hamburg 


At Tue dedication of the Hamburg Library 
of American Law and Political Science on 
June 27, Frederic M. Sackett (American Am- 


eintique Puppets Displayed at the Los Angeles Public 
Library Last July 


bassador in Berlin) extended greetings an: 
congratulations to both the Hamburg Societ 
of Friends of the United States and the Ham 
burg University. He said in closing, ‘Ma 
the new Library prove an inspiration and may 
it contribute, as its sponsors are so ably doing 
to a further strengthening of the ties that s: 
happily exist he- 
tween the peoples 
and the Unites 
States.” 

The address 
given by John 
Kehl(Consu! 
General) as 
ported in the 
Hamburg 
Amerika - Post 
Heft 7, 1930, 
p. 220, follows: 

“The acquis! 
tion of a Li- 
brary of Ameri- 
can Law = and 
Political Science, 
as has been ac- 
complished — by 
the Society of 
Friends of the 
United States in 
Hamburg, and 
the dedication of 
that library to- 
day, marks a 
most commend- 
able achievement 
by this young 
and progressive 
organization. | 
perceive in the 
opening of this 
library, aside 
from your. suc- 
cessful efforts 
in connection 
therewith,a 
tribute to American jurisprudence and political 
economy, which today is the accepted standard 
of the republican form of government. 

“There is a growing sense among the think: 
ing people of the world for closer international! 
relationship in all that pertains to the welfare 
of mankind. The force of new situations, in- 
stitutions, and political ideas—developments of 
the past ten years—demands of every nation a 


Speeches transcribed through the courtesy of T. W 
Koch, Northwestern University Library. 
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vast extension of such international relations 
and etforts toward a better exchange of human- 
itarian gains and values. 

“Your Society has pledged itself to apply its 
energies to the further development of mutual 
understanding with the United States in the 
fullest sens* of the term. You may be assured 
of our entire cooperation in this laudable work 
of social and educational exchanges. 

“The Free City of Hamburg with its ancient 
traditions, and your Society with an enrollment 
of the outstanding Hanseatic intelligentsia, 
form an advantageous base for the develop- 
ment of international welfare exchanges with 
the New World. 

“Grant that the time be not distant when 
the Society of Friends of the United States in 
Hamburg will possess their own German-Amer- 
ican Home of Good-Will to serve as a meeting- 
house for the furthering and the propagation 
of social, cultural, and economic questions !” 


Library Troubles in Wyoming 


Some citizens of Wyoming are so anxious 
for books, that failing other methods of ob- 
taining them, they take them from open shelves 
in the State Library and—forget to return 
them. The Legislature, like many another body, 
has been so busy attending to political knit- 
ting that the provision of proper library facili- 
ties has been postponed and forgotten until the 
hook-and-shelf situation has passed the critical 
point. 

The Wyoming library law states : 

The State Librarian shall provide space for the 
newspaper files and vault room for other historical 
collections belonging to the State Historical Board, 
in the basement of the State library in the Capital 
building, until such time as a permanent historical 
building is provided for same, at which time said 
possessions shall be turned over to the State His- 
torian. 


Mrs. Clare Ausherman, State Librarian, and 
Mrs. Cyrus Beard, State Historian, state that 
the need for more Library and Historical De- 
partment space has become a serious problem. 
If the Legislature does not make some appro- 
priation to insure the safety of the valuable 
property the two departments now possess and 
to care properly for new acquisitions, the in- 
stitution will become useless. Despite efforts 
to keep available space abreast with incoming 
hooks in the library by discarding less valuable 
and recent volumes, every bit of wall shelving 
and vault space to which the department has 
access is now completely filled. A reshelving of 
every book in the law library supplied space 
for a few additional shelves, but these are now 
filled. Space must be supplied for valuable gov- 
ernmental papers, which have accumulated and 


which come in in numbers regularly. The pres- 
ent available space for documentary filings is 
not sufficient even for State papers, let alone 
Federal Government documents. Wyoming has 
a fine State Library the nucleus of what will 
some day be a great department. Many attor 
neys from other States make special trips to 
Cheyenne to consult authorities contained in 
the excellent law library in the state house. The 
library's invaluable volumes present irresisti 
ble temptations to those suffering from mental! 
hunger. Numerous costly books, particularly 
law volumes, have been taken from the open 
bookcases. The historian desires construction 
hy the State of a new building, separate and 
apart from the statehouse, but on adjacent 
property, in which the State Historical Depart- 
ment and museum, the State Library and the 
State Supreme Court may be housed. Not only 
are the obvious parts of the State Historical 
Department’s property, such as the museum 
exhibits in need of additional space but the 
much more valuable historical records and ar- 
chives of the office must be housed more ade- 
quately and safely if the inspiring record of 
the past is properly to be preserved for future 
generations. 


Library for Paris Embassy 


Is tHe New American embassy that is to be 
built in Paris there will be a remarkable li- 
brary, collected by a former Ambassador and 
placed there for the use of all who would trace 
the history of the relations of France and the 
United States. This library, numbering sev 
eral thousand books, pamphlets and reports, 
has been collected by Hugh Campbell Wallace, 
former Ambassador to France. A French 
acquaintance of Ambassador Wallace inquired 
for a book on France which had been written 
by an American and he promised to get it for 
him. It was many months before he was able 
to find a copy of the work and then only in a 
town in Michigan. Shortly afterward he tried 
to locate a French book on America for an 
American scholar and by the two experiences 
discovered that in neither country was a col- 
lection of books in the remotest degree com- 
plete dealing with the history of relations of 
the two countries. He then resolved that he 
would try to gather together a comprehensive 
library on the subject. His object was to get 
a copy of every important work or report by 
a Frenchman on America and every interesting 
book or paper by an American on France and 
put them together to form a record that would 
be valued by both nations. The library has 
been gathered with painstaking care and forms 
a fascinating record of friendship between 
France and the United States. 
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From The Library Schools 


A Training Class for Hospital 
Librarians 


A. year aco the Presbyterian Hospital of the 
City of Chicago established a library. It has 
circulated 22,000 books and has acquired a full- 
time librarian and now it announces plans for 
opening a training school for hospital librarians 
similar to the training school for nurses. The 
plan is to accept librarians who have a college 
or university degree, and one year of library 
training in an accredited library school, for a 


six months’ practical training course. They 
expect to give maintenance but no salary. To 


hegin with only one or two librarians will be 
taken at a time, for until the hospitals begin to 
demand more trained librarians it hardly seems 
advisable to prepare as many as if they were to 
accept all who have applied for entrance. The 
librarians accepted will receive experience in 
every detail in the organization and operation of 
a hospital library from shelving and mending 
hooks to the purchasing of books and the pre- 
scribing of books from the therapeutic stand- 
point. In addition to the practical work, stu- 
dents will be expected to attend lectures which 
will help them understand the nature of in- 
dividual patients. This is the first hospital to 
otter training to librarians. 


Library Institute for Negro 
Librarians 


Tue expansion of public library service to 
Negroes in Southern communities, which has 
brought with it a need for some measure of 
library training, was expressed in a resolution 
passed by the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion at its meeting in Chapel Hill in October, 
1929, stating that facilities for library training 
of Negro public librarians should be provided. 
The Rosenwald Fund agreed to finance a six- 
weeks’ Institute and to pay the railroad fare of 
students attending. A six-weeks’ course was 
held at Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga., from 
June 14 to July 25 this year with Charlotte 
Templeton, President of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association, acting as director. The first 
qualification for entrance was that the applicant 
be either already in a library position or under 
definite appointment. Thirty-five students at- 
tended, eleven of whom were graduates of full 
college course, nineteen graduates of normal 
schools or had had one or two years in col- 
lege, and five were high school graduates. In- 


struction was confined to the special problems 
of the branch librarian. 


New Jersey 


Ten seniors registered for the curriculum in 
library service presented by the New Jerse) 
College for Women this Fall. Eight of the 
class are from New Jersey and two from New 
York. The class made its first official visit to 
the New Brunswick Public Library on Sept. 25 
where Mr. Fogg, the librarian, discussed points 
in the administration of the library. A visit 
to the Rutgers Library was made the following 
week. 

Miss Higgins conducted the course in Book 
Selection in the Summer Library School at 
Ocean City under the New Jersey Library 
Commission and Miss Fenton completed a 
quarter’s work during the summer in the Grad- 
uate Library School, Chicago University. Miss 
Fair assumed the duties of Director of the 
Library School in September following Miss 
Howard who resigned to accept the position of 
Dean in the Emory University Library Schoo, 
Georgia. 


Pittsburgh 


T ne sumer session this year had an enroll- 
ment of, forty-eight students, five of whom 
specialized in library work with children in 
public libraries, and forty-three in library work 
in elementary or junior high schools. These 
students came from the following States: 
Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

Miss Martha Caroline Pritchard was In- 
structor in Charge of the Summer Session, and 
the teaching staff included Miss Pritchard, 


Miss Elva S. Smith, Miss Helen E. Mc- 
Cracken, and Miss Elizabeth Nesbitt. Miss 


Laura C. Bailey conducted the Demonstration 
Library at Henry C. Frick Training School for 
Teachers, where the University of Pittsburgh 
held its classes during the Summer Session. 


McGill 
For rue First TIME in the history of library 
training, a library school has given an exten- 
sion course outside its own State or province. 
McGill University Library School has taken 
a pioneer position on this account with a six 
weeks’ course held at the University of British 
Columbia (July 2-Aug. 9) simultaneously with 
the one given annually at McGill. The decision 
to hold this school came about as the result 
of a questionnaire sent to Canadian librarians 
inquiring if some type of library extension 
course might be useful and asking for sugges 
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tions as to the length of the course, any local 
librarians who might assist, and the number of 
the staff who might attend. As the interest 
seemed to be focused in British Columbia and 
the Prairie Provinces, the cooperation of the 
University of British Columbia made it pos- 
sible to hold the Summer School there. Mrs. 
Mary Duncan Carter, the assistant director, 
was the acting director of the British Colum- 
hia Summer Session. She was accompanied 
by Miss Grace Reynolds, the secretary of the 
Library School. Mrs. Carter lectured on Book 
Selection and Allied Subjects; Mrs. Marie 
Alfonso, assistant professor at the University 
of Washington Library School, gave Catalog- 
ing and Classification; Mr. E. S. Robinson, li- 
brarian of the Vancouver Public Library, lec- 
tured on Library Administration; and Miss 
Nora Bateson, reference librarian at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, taught Reference. 
Special lecturers included Dr. W. W. Bishop, 
librarian of the University of Michigan, and 
Miss Helen G. Stewart, director-librarian of 
the British Columbia Library Demonstration. 
The class consisted of twelve full-time students 
and one partial, who more than met the en- 
trance requirements, as they all had teaching 
or library experience as well as some normal 
school or university education. There were 
seven students from Vancouver; two from 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; one from Edmonton, 
Alberta; one from Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; 
and one from Duluth, Minn. The majority 
returned to library positions or a combination 
of teaching and school library work. Concur- 
rently with the British Columbia Course, the 
usual Summer Session was held at McGill Uni- 
versity under the direction of Dr. G. R. Lomer, 
university librarian and director of the Li- 
brary School, assisted by Miss M. M. Herd- 
man, assistant professor of library science; 
Mr. Louis Shores, librarian of Fisk Univer- 
sity; and special lecturers, among whom were 
Mr. John Ridington of the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia Library; Mrs. Virginia H. Mere- 
dith; Miss Laura A. Young and Miss Helen 
L.. Haultain of the McGill University Library ; 
and the librarians of selected special libraries 
in Montreal. The class, which was of more 
than the average ability, consisted of twelve 
full-time students and three partials, and rep- 
resented a geographical distribution from Vir- 
ginia in the South and Missouri in the West 
to New Brunswick in the East. Beginning on 
Oct. 1 the Library School offers for the first 
time a graduate program of studies in accord- 
ance with the regulation approved by the 
corporation of the university, requiring a 
Bachelor’s degree for entrance to the Library 
School. 
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Simmons 


Tue Simmons Library School be- 
gan its winter session on Sept. 22 with a total 
enrollment of seventy-seven, twenty-three of 
whom are graduates of other academic colleges 
and fifty-four of whom are seniors in the regu 
lar four-year program. Of this number forty 
seven are from the New [England States, one 
from Canada, and thirteen other States are 
represented by the remaining thirty, as_ fol- 
lows: Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. We are sorry this year to lose from 
the staff the services of Miss Ruth Leonard, 
Simmons ’28, who so ably assisted the school 
for two vears, and in her place we are fortu- 
nate to have Miss Elizabeth Parker, Simmons 
30. An extra assistant has been appointed, 
especially to assist in the Book Selection and 
Children’s Work courses. Miss Ruth Altman 
of the 1930 class has accepted this appointment. 
On Oct. 15 the school expects to have the 
pleasure of having as its guest and lecturer 
Dr. Karl Oehler from Germany, who will ta'k 
to the students on foreign libraries. In the 
death of Idelle Tapley, Simmons °17, the school 
has suffered an unusual loss. 


St. Catherine 


Tue Cottece or St. CATHERINE Library 
School opened Sept. 23 with a class of eigh- 
teen students; thirteen of these are taking full- 
time work, five part time. Geographically con- 
sidered, the class comes from five States: Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Iowa. The faculty of the school 
includes Frank K. Walter, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Lillian Busian, librarian, 
University of Minnesota High School Library ; 
Ruth Rosholt, head of the Cataloging Depart- 
ment, Minneapolis Public Library; Sister 
Marie Jose, librarian of the college; and Sister 
Marie Cecilia, director of the college and library 
school. 


A Tardy Report 


A meretine of the Association of American 
Library Schools was held in Los Angeles, June 
24, 1930. Thirteen schools were represented. 
The general theme of the program was “The 
Teaching of Reference in Library Schools.” 
The following officers were elected for 1930- 
31: President, Dr. Charles C. Williamson, Di- 
rector of the School of Library Service of 
Columbia University; Vice-President, Miss 
Frances H. Kelly, Principal of the Carnegie 
Library School of Pittsburgh. 
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Tue Liprary JourNar 


Library Organizations 


International Federation at 
Stockholm 


A. conFERENCE of representatives of the Inter- 
national Federation of Associations of Libra- 
rians was held in Stockholm, Aug. 20-21, 
1930. In addition to reports from the repre- 
sented countries, the program was devoted to 
the progress made in further developing the 
organization which was formed at Rome in 
1929, and finances, budgets, modifications of 
plans and rules, future membership, etc., were 
discussed. The report of Mr. Bishop on the 
proposed exchange of librarians was offered 
by Miss Bogle, the United States representa- 
tive, and a report on the work of the public 
libraries was offered by Mr. Milam and pre- 
sented also by Miss Bogle. A proposition re- 
lating to professional schools was offered by 
M. Henriot and presented by the general sec- 
retary. A report containing statistics on the 
national production of printed material was 
offered by M. Muszkowski. Communications 
were received from M. Oprescu, from the 
Commission of Intellectual Cooperation, 
Geneva; M. de Vos van Steenwijk, on the 
work with the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, Paris; M. Godet, on lists of rare 
books and exchange of duplicates between the 
large libraries for new works not obtained else- 
where, and discussion of international postal 
rates. Various communications were received 
from representatives of Germany, England, 
United States, France, Italy, Sweden, and 
Czechoslovakia. Miss Bogle wags the only 
woman on the program, though it was reported 
that two others were present, one being the 
international friend of librarians, Theresa 
Hitchler, and the other, Dr. Flora Kleino- 
chnitz, from Prague. The language spoken 
was mainly French, but speeches were made 
in German and English. 

Following are Miss Bogle’s address and the 
report prepared by Mr. Milam, but presented 
by Miss Bogle: 

THe Liprary YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


The elimination of time and space through 
means of communication and transportation has 
had its full effect on library work as seen by 
the American Library Association. Every ac- 
tivity in civilization has made its demand upon 
library service, be the activity educational, so- 
cial, industrial, informational or recreational. 
The year past has been one of participation 
ly libraries in the whole scheme of modern life. 


Nor has the participation been limited even to 
a continent. For instance, at the very moment 
that I am privileged to be meeting with you 
on this side of the world and learning from 
your discussions, in far-off Hawaii, my asso 
ciate, Miss Merrill, is meeting with the Pan 
Pacific Women’s Congress, where library ex- 
tension and county libraries are topics on sev- 
eral programs. A universal library conscious- 
ness has made itself felt as never before. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
The four outstanding items here are (1) a 
library extension demonstration in British 
Columbia under subsidy and state grant, (2) 
a study of library conditions throughout the 
Dominion by a committee of three, (3) a dedi- 
cation of the new half of the Toronto Public 
Library, and (4) the growth of education for 
librarianship through the graduate school at 
McGill University and increasing interest in 
the school at the University of Toronto. 
THE SOUTHERN LIBRARY SITUATION 
The close of a five-demonstration State pro- 
gram in Louisiana proved the success of the 
experiment when the State authorities took 
over the future support of the State work. 
The reawakening of the South to her library 
opportunities and responsibilities is far reach- 
ing in its effects. The region under considera- 
tion includes thirteen States with a total popu- 
lation of almost 29,000,000. Four years ago 
70 per cent of the population was without li- 
brary service. In 1930, in every State but one, 
the State legislatures have set up extension 
agencies, and in this one State the professional 
association has done so under grant from a 
foundation. The librarians of this part of our 
country, through their professional associa- 
tions, have presented a program which includes 
(1) a survey of library training agencies by the 
A. L. A. Board of Education for Librarianship, 
(2) improved State library legislation, (3) 
increased county library service, (4) trained 
State library supervisors, (5) State school li- 
brary supervisors, (6) increased facilities for 
education for librarianship, (7) fellowships, 
(8) aid to university libraries in institutions 
doing advanced research, (9) improved ser- 
vice to Negroes, and (10) a field agent for the 
South who should be attached to A. L. A. 
Headquarters. The program was brought to 
the consideration of the funds and founda- 
tions interested in the South, and already many 
of the proposals have been undertaken. The 
A. L. A. field agent has been appointed and 
takes office next month, the survey is completed. 
and the report ready for distribution. 
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EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


Recognized as a profession, the school of 
librarianship in 1930 takes its place on the 
campus of the university with other profes- 
sional schools. At this time but three of the 
A. L. A. accredited library schools are not 
integral parts of degree conferring institutions. 
Plans are under way or completed for three 
new library schools, one at the University of 
North Carolina, another at the University of 
Denver, and the third for the preparation of 
school librarians at the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn. There 
is an increasing tendency toward specialization, 
e.g., in library work with children, school li- 
brary work, ete. More fellowships are be- 
coming available. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

States and educational associations, through 
their accrediting bodies, have forced the issue 
so that practically all secondary schools, and 
many elementary ones, must give library ser- 
vice. In order to be recognized, our high 
schools, except the smallest, must have a li- 
brarian who has had at least one year of pro- 
fessional training. According to statistics pre- 
pared by the N. E. A., the public schools one 
year ago required over 45,000 librarians and 
annually will require 9000. 

COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

One of the significant developments attract- 
ing present attention is that of small and me- 
dium college libraries—organization and_re- 
organization are the order of the day. In- 
creased library activity is evident in all insti- 
tutions of college grade. This is explained by 
(a) the trend in methods of instruction re- 
quiring many books and much related printed 
material, (b) the adoption of college library 
standards by States and accrediting associa- 
tions, (c) the influence of the College Advisory 
Committee of the Carnegie Corporation, Mr. 
3ishop, chairman. This committee, through 
the list of books for a college library, now 
in press, its visits for purposes of subsidy, its 
investigations has created a far-reaching intel- 
lectual ferment. 

YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Probably the greatest event in the American 
Library World during the past year was the 
completion of the Sterling Memorial Library 
of Yale University. In this great modern 
Gothic building, erected at a cost of $8,000,000, 
are realized the “sound principles and _ tried 
traditions” of all that is best in a university 
library. Into its creation have gone years of 
work and thought, as day by day the needs of 
a foremost institution of higher learning for 
book service were growing and being met. 
“Probably no library has ever given to its plans 


so long a consideration by so large a number 
of interested and competent advisers. The site 
itself is the outcome of long deliberation, and 
the unusual provision for the care of books 
and for the comfort of readers are the result 
of constant cooperation between the architect, 
the librarian, the faculty, and the administra- 
tive officers.” Today this colossal building, the 
largest of university libraries, stands as the 
culmination of enduring hopes, the visible sign 
of a people’s faith, the evidence of the great 
accomplishment of many men and many minds, 
brought to completion through the ability of 


the present librarian of Yale, Mr. Andrew 
Keogh. 
Saran C. N. Bove. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
1930 


Yo the International Library Committee: 

The chairman considers that the Committee 
on Public Libraries is concerned with libraries 
which give free reference and circulation privi- 
leges to the general public, and whose main 
objectives are popular education and whole- 
some recreation, 

At the library section meetings of the con- 
ference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, held in Geneva last summer, there 
were discussions of many questions which are 
of interest to librarians. Special attention was 
given to library work with children in and out 
of school. At the Cambridge Conference of 
the World Association for Adult [dueation, 
two library meetings were held. The general 
theme was the adult education service of pub- 
lic libraries, but the interpretation of that theme 
was broad enough to comprehend a wide range 
of topics, including the extension of public li- 
braries. There were present at those meetings 
librarians, a supervisor of libraries from a 
ministry of education, a director of a library 
school, and other library workers who had not 
gone to the World Library and Bibliographical 
Congress at Rome because they thought that 
the Rome congress was organized wholly for 
the librarians of great reference libraries. — It 
may be said with some justification that such 
people either were uninformed about what the 
congress proposed to do, and did, or that they 
failed to realize that all librarians have some 
interests in common, such international 
classification and cataloging schemes, inter- 
national interchange of librarians, education for 
librarianship, library buildings and equipment, 
etc. Nevertheless there was probably some 
basis for this feeling, so far as the program 
for the Rome congress was concerned. Out 
of eighty-five papers announced, only eight or 
ten could be said to be of special interest to 
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public librarians. There was no section which 
offered an opportunity for the discussion of 
such problems as public library organization, 
extension of service, library work with chil- 
dren, adult education through the library, and 
other matters which are of daily interest to 
them. Such opportunities were offered at 
Geneva and Cambridge. 

At one of the library sessions in Cambridge 
a motion was passed asking the chairman to 
request the president of the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations to appoint a 
committee on public libraries. This motion 
was the expression of a desire to assure to 
librarians present and their colleagues further 
opportunity for discussion of public library 
questions at international meetings. The in- 
terest is in such topics as the following: 

The need for a basis of comparative library 
statistics. 

Library extension. 

Easy books for adult readers. 

Library methods in the different countries. 

Library service in adult education. 

Library work with children. 

Public library branches in hospitals. 

Education for public library work. 

International interchange of librarians. 


On behalf of my associates on the Public 
Library Committee (but without their ap- 
proval, for I have not had an opportunity to 
consult them), I offer the foilowing recom- 
mendations : 

1. That committees of the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations be encouraged 
to give adequate consideration to the public 
library aspects of the subjects with which they 
deal. 

2. That in planning future library congresses 
the International Library Commmittee (a) 
provide opportunity for the discussion of pub- 
lic library problems, and (b) state in its an- 
nouncements that the congress is for library 
workers from all kinds of libraries and library 
agencies. 

A statement has recently come into my hands 
which was intended for consideration by the 
international group at Edinburgh in 1927. It 
is from Miss Margaret Demchevsky, library 
organizer of the Ministry of Education in Bul- 
garia, and proposes the creation of an Inter- 
national Lending Library and Information 
Bureau for Librarians. It would, according to 
Miss Demchevsky’s plans, assemble publica- 
tions about libraries from all countries, issue 
catalogs of all such publications, give advisory 
assistance on library problems and, under the 
International Library Committee, work toward 
uniform statistics, terminology, bibliographical 
abbreviations and methods of presenting biblio- 
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graphical data. It might also aid in effecting 
the international interchange of librarians. 

As chairman of one of the committees, I take 
this opportunity to express the hope that the 
gradual development of the office of the Secre- 
tary of our Federation will be in the direction 
indicated by the above paragraph. 

Cart H. Miram, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Libraries. 


Notes on the Meeting of the 
World Association for Adult 
Education at Sorvik 


ALLL THE oFFICERs of this year were reelected 
for the ensuing year, including all members of 
the Executive Committee. (Complete list avail- 
able at New York Adult Association head- 
quarters. ) 

Mr. Twentyman, the chairman, will be on 
leave this year and will come to the United 
States. He will be at the University of Ohio 
first and then at the University of Missouri. 

The association secretary will be unable to 
be in London all the time. John Brown was 
appointed deputy secretary. 

The American delegation consisted of Morse 
A. Cartwright, Mrs. Canfield Fisher, Charles 
FE. Rush, Levering Tyson and Sarah C. N. 
Bogle. 

Vienna is to be the meeting place for 1931, 

The financial problem of the association will 
be studied and a plan submitted by the Execu- 
tive Committee to the Council in 1931. 

Czechoslovakia is making a survey of rural 
conditions, including adult education. (State 
survey. ) 

In England, the Seamen's Association is 
making a survey of activities similar to theirs, 
including the mercantile marine. 

A Workers’ Educational International Sum 
mer School was urged. 

To be studied and discussed at the next con- 
ference: Use of leisure problem of adult edu- 
cation as atfected by unemployment. 


MODERN .,,..,.. 
P 0 T E R Looseleaf 
ANNUAL Portfolio 


The annual collection of the year’s best posters, 
book-jacket designs, booklets, magazine covers, 
cards, etc. OVER 100 ACTUAL COLOR 
SPECIMENS. Including a 16-page printed 
supplement. 

Price $6.00 Postpaid 


MODERN POSTER ANNUAL 


251 West 98th St., New York 
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Among Librarians 


IRMADEAN Bowen, Los Angeles is chil- 
dren's librarian at the Washington Irving and 
Qwensmouth Branches of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, California. 


Henry C. BucnaAnan, former State libra- 
rian of New Jersey, died at his home in Tren- 
ton on Sept. 29 of heart disease. 


Grace M. Burton, for the past four years 
assistant librarian at Humboldt State Teach- 
ers’ College, Arcata, Cal., has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence to study at the Colum- 
bia University School of Library Service. Mrs. 
Emily M. Graves has been appointed acting 
assistant librarian. 


BARBARA CARDEN has been appointed libra- 
rian of Advertisers, Inc., at Detroit, Mich., re- 
placing Mrs. M. W. Barr, who recently re- 
signed. 

INA CLEMENT has resigned from the Mu- 
nicipal Reference Library, New York City, to 
go to Princeton University as librarian for the 
Collection in Municipal Government and Pub- 
lic Administration. 


Epna M. Craic, McGill ’28, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in charge of the Law Library 
at McGill University to replace Miss Lee, who 
has gone to Paris on a year’s leave of absence. 


Mitprep Ganc, Los Angeles °29, is in 
charge of the children’s room at the Richard 
Henry Dana Branch of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, California. 


Marcaret E. Gore, McGill has been 
appointed assistant in the Periodical Depart- 
ment of the McGill University Library. 


H. C. Hannan, McGill ’26, and K. Tren- 
holme, McGill ’29, have been appointed as- 
sistants at the loan desk in the McGill Uni- 
versity Library. 


Frances Hiceins, Los Angeles ’28, is chil- 
dren’s librarian at Hyde Park Branch, Los 
Angeles Public Library, California. 


FanNnIE Horne, McGill ’28, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Aluminium Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 


Cart M. Mixa, secretary of the A. L. A., 
has accepted membership on the National 
Council of Intellectual Cooperation for the 
United States. The Council is being organ- 


ized by the Inter-American Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, established last February 
in Havana. 


Mrs. Heten Lupwic, Los Angeles ‘29, has 
been transferred from the children’s room at 
Malabar Branch to the children’s room at 
Echo Park Branch, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, California. 

LAuRA K. Martin, Los Angeles ‘25, 
Maude Klasgye, Los Angeles ‘28, have been 
appointed to positions in the Long Beach, Cal., 
City School libraries. 


and 


DorotHy Los Angeles ‘29, has 
been appointed children’s librarian of the Mark 
Twain and Gardena Branches of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, California. 


CAROLYN PALMER, Los Angeles '29, is chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Henry David Thoreau 
Branch of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
California. 


ParKINSON, Illinois ’27, assistant su- 
perintendent of School Libraries Division, 
State Education Department, Albany, has re- 
signed and was married on August 20, 1930, 
to Helmer L. Webb, librarian, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans. 


Harriet Prenrietp has been appointed 
classifier of the John Crerar Library, succeed- 
ing Grace Kelly. 


Josepu GILPIN Py ce, librarian of the James 
J. Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, Minn., 
died July 27, aged 77. 


Evetyn Rees, Los Angeles ’30, has recently 
married Francis Hveem. 


Evetyn Ricu, Los Angeles re- 
cently married Jack Watkins. 


Mary ANNA Saunpers, Illinois '29, has 
heen appointed acting librarian of the North- 
eastern State Teachers’ College, Tahlequah, 


Okla. 


HeLEN SEAMAN, McGill '29, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Medical Library, Me- 
Gill University. 


Mrs. Nett Steinmetz, Los Angeles is 
in charge of the children’s room at the Holly- 
wood Branch, Los Angeles Public Library, 
California. 


Sapra W. Voucnt, formerly librarian of 
Pennsylvania State College, has become libra- 
rian and director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Iducation. 


Opportunities 


(This column is open to librarians.) 


Library school graduate with experience in both 
adult and juvenile departments of public library, de- 
K10, 


sires position, 


Position in children’s or branch department of some 
library wanted by year’s library course graduate with 
teacher's college certificate and four years oi library 


experience. Reterences. K11. 


College and library school graduate desires position. 
Experienced in reterence, cataloging, college and 
school work. Prefers cataloging or combination inl- 
cluding cataloging. K12. 


College and library school shaded with a year’s 
experience 1n Ci ataloging desires position in a college 
or public library. K13. 


College and library school. graduate, with school 
library experience, seeks position preferably in school 


but would consider other types of library. 


library, 
J-14. 


Reference work 
Young woman, library school graduate, desires posi- 
tion in children’s department. j-15. 


Library position wanted by woman with university 


education and summer fibrary school training, twelve 
in public library work, and one 


y ears’ experience a 
as high school librarian, West or Middle West pre- 
ferred. J-16. 


Free 


Tin SOUNDING of the “Rolf Call,” an etght-measure 
musical phrase, has been indorsed by many organiza- 
tions, including the Army and Navy, and many school 
systems as an appropriate part of the exercises on 
Armistice Day and similar occasions. Copies ior 
library and reference use may be obtained free of 
charge by sending a stamped and addressed envelope 
to its composer, Stanley W. Krebs, 1065a Sterling 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Place, 


Tue FOLLOWING publications may be had upon re- 
of charge with the exception of postage. 
Apply direct to the Division of Public Information, 
The American Social Hygiene Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

“The American Federation of Sex Hygiene”’—Re- 
port of Sex Education Sessions of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene and of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Federation. 

“General Hygiene, Book One,” 
Storey. 

“The Social Evil in Syracuse.” 

“Today’s World Problem in Disease Prevention,” 
by John H. Stokes, M. D. 

““The White Slave Traffic in America,” by Dr. O. 
Edward Janney, 

“The National Purity Congress: Its Papers, Ad- 
dresses, and Portraits,” edited by Aaron M. Powell. 

“The Social Evil in Chicago.” 

“Report on Detention Houses and Reformatories as 
Protective Social Agencies in the Campaign of the 
U. S. Government Against V.D..” by Mary Macey 
Dietzler under the direction of T. A. Storey. 


quest, free 


by Thomas A. 
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The Calendar 


Oct. 15-18—Illinois Library Association, annual meet- 
ing at Moline, Ill. 

15-17—Ohio and Indiana Library Associations, 
annual meeting (joint session) at Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 20-22—Montana Library Association, annua! 
meeting in Billings. 

Oct. 21-24—Pennsylvania Library 

nual meeting at Galen Hall Hotel, 

Pa: 

_22-24—Kansas Library Association, annual meet- 

ing at Salina, Kan. 

23-24—Mississippi Library Association, annual 
meeting at the Mississippi State College for 

Women, Columbus. 

29-Nov. 1—Southwestern Library Association 
meeting at Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 6-7—New Mexico Library Association, annual 
meeting at Albuquerque, N. M. 

Nov. 10—Arizona State Library Association, annual 
meeting at Phoenix, Ariz. 

Nov. 20-23—Negro Library Conference, Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Nov. 21—Illinois High School Library Association 
meets as Section of High School conference at 
Urbana, III. 

Nov. 27-29—Southeastern Library 

nual meeting at Tampa, Fla. 

29-30—Midwinter meeting of the American Li- 

brary Association will be held at the Drake Ho- 


tel, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 


Association, an- 
Wernersville, 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Association, an- 


Dec. 


Free 


Tue FOLLOWING unbound magazines may be obtained 
free of charge from the Mansfield, Ohio, Public [i 
brary. Apply direct. 


/ndependent. Vol. 53 (1901) to Vol. 69 (1910) in- 


clusive. 


wt UNIvERSIty of Kansas Library has the follow- 
ing bound volumes of The New York Times that it 
will send for the cost of transportation: September, 
1922, to September, 1923, inclusive. 


Wanted 
A. AN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY, Volume 58, No 
2, December, 1921, or the complete volume—state 


price. : 
—University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, Kan. 


Distinctive Bindings 
For Your Library Books and Magazines 


Keeping ahead of modern practice 
enables our Company to always give 
vou the latest improvements for 
Library and Magazine binding. 


Our complete service relieves you of all binding 
problems. 
The 
Dieter Bookbinding Co. 
Denver, Colorado 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT BOTH WAYS 
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Legal Notice to Libraries 


The undersigned owners of United States Letters 
Patent No. 1,153,775 have brought suit for infringe- 
ment against the manufacturers of Oversewing 
Machines used in sewing books, and will hold all un- 
authorized users to strict accountability for infringe- 
| ment of said patent. Terms of royalty ean be obtained, 


if desired, upon application. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS AND SON CO. 


| NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING SYNDICATE 


| 23rd and Allegheny Aves. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AT 


“DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY” PRICES 


In a Library Installation, bookcases are 
put to their hardest test; not only as to 
their durability, but also as to their flex- 
ibility of arrangement to suit varied 
needs. The constant changing of ar- 
rangement so as to accommodate classi- 
fied types of books in their proper ar- 
rangement favors greatly the portable 
type of bookcase. 


Where the installation requires a book- 
case for books of an active class, which 
are not of sufficient value to keep in 
cases with doors, the ‘‘Lundstrom’”’ 
Steel Open Bookcase is most appro- 
priate. 


For books of the better type, which are 
well worth preserving from the ravaging 
dust, the “Lundstrom” Sectional Book- 
cases with their non-binding, disappear- am 
ing, felt-cushioned glass doors are 
ideally suited. i 


We welcome an opportunity to quote 
on large installations, on which we are 
in position to give very attractive quan- 


No. 12 tity prices. Write for Catalog No. 4. 


$B OD-7T5 Open Steel Bookcase Per Section and Up. With Felt 

12 Complete with 4 The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. Cushioned Glass Doors. Case tl 

shelves. Olive Green lustrated above--in Plain Oak, 

Finish. Additional shelves $1.25 Little Falls, New York $14.75; in Imitation Mahogany or 

F.O.B. Factory in Illinois Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 F.O.B. 
Shippec 


Shipped K.D. wgt. 110 Ibs. 
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THERE IS A 
TO FILL EVERY NEED OF THE MODERN LIBRARY 


THe Liprary Journar 


A Classified List of Magazines of Interest to Libraries 


EDUCATION 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 

The professional Journal of the American Home 
Economics Association, Deals with the application 
of modern natural and social science to healthful nu- 
trition, suitable clothing, proper housing, wise use of 
income, efficient home management, child care and 
parental education, and desirable family life. Con- 
tains authoritative articles, abstracts, book reviews, 
new notes. 

Edited by Helen W. Atwater, published at 101 East 
"0th Street, Baltimore, Md., the Ist of month, 12 


issues a year, subscription $3.00, 2 years, $5.00; title 
page and index in December issue, indexed in Readers’ 
Guide. 


FICTION 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 

Fiction lovers who want the best that the world has 
produced, turn to the Golden Book. The moderns 
most discussed, the classics most valued. <A distin- 
guished board of literary experts selects from the 
world’s treasures the real stories which deserve to 
live. Such a magazine can never be dull with this 
vast reserve to draw upon. Monthly prizes for letters 
about the story you remember as the best you ever 
read. A subscriber says, “I know just where to place 
the culture of a home if the Golden Book is in 
evidence.” 

Edited by Frederica Field. Published in New York 
City, on the 20th of the month preceding date of 
issue, 12 issues a vear, subscription $3, two volumes a 
vear beginning January and July. Volume XI began 
January, 1930. Indexes issued upon request. 


HEALTH 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND THE NATION’S HEALTH 
This magazine, published monthly by the American 
Public Health Association, is the only magazine de- 
voted exclusively to public health. It presents a ré- 
sumé of public health development in the United 
States. It keeps the reader up-to-date on everything 
pertaining to public and personal hygiene—milk and 
water sanitation, communicable disease control. child 
welfare, public health, nursing, nutrition, health educa- 
tion, health department methods and procedures. 
Edited by M. P. Ravenel, M.D. Published by the 
\merican Journal of Public Health, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Subscription $5.00 per 
vear; publication date. the first of the month: in- 
dexed in Readers’ Guide and Current Magazine 
Topics. 


HUMOR 
LIFE 

Wit, humor, sentiment and satire in pictures, verse, 
paragraphs and short articles. Theater, movie and 
book reviews; free theater ticket service; cross-word 
pecture puzzles and other humorous contests. 

Edited by F. B. Mallory, published at 60 East 
42nd Street, New York Citv, each Friday, 52 issues 
a year, subscription $5,00, 2 volumes a year begin- 
ning January and July. Vol. 96 began July 1, 1930; 
no title pages or indexes. 
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LITERARY 
THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 

A general magazine of literature and discussic 
covering the fields of politics, international relations 
social and economic affairs, the arts and sciences, in 
cluding poetry and book reviews, and occasionally fic 
tion of high merit. 

Edited by Stringfellow Barr, published at the Uni 
versity of Virginia on the 15th of the month preceding 
date of issue, issues dated January, April, July and 
October, subscription $3, one volume a year begin 
ning January, Volume VI began January, 1930, tit 
pages and indexes mailed on request, indexed in 
Magazine, Subject Index, International Index, and 


Current Magazine Contents. 


MAGAZINES FOR BOYS 
BOYS’ LIFE 

A magazine for all boys, published monthly by thx 
Boy Scouts of America. Inspiring and interesting ad 
venture in all parts of the world in short story and 
serial form, stories and instructive articles on al} 
sports by leading authorities, ‘coaches and well-know: 
athletes; stories and articles and departments on avia 
tion, radio, stamp collecting, handicraft, Scouting 
ana all boy hobbies, 

Twelve issues a year, subscription $2.00. 


MAGAZINES FOR WOMEN 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


Essential as the only authentic record of what 
women are doing and thinking today. Covers women 
in politics, public life, civic improvement, club work, 
new careers, business and professions, educational and 
industrial fields, modern homemaking. Articles by 
leading women. 

Edited by Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, published the 25th of each month, 12 is 
sues a year, subscription $2.50, one volume per vear 
beginning January. Volume XV began January, 1930, 
indexes issued loose in January of next vear, indexed 
in Readers’ Guide and Current Magazine Contents 


OUT OF DOORS 
NATURE MAGAZINE 

The most beautiful magazine of its kind, featur- 
ing articles on birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, 
the skies, the weather and all the facts of Nature 
and the outdoors. A wealth of material brought 
from many places by special expeditions and photog- 
raphers. Scientifically accurate as to fact. 

Edited by Percival S. Ridsdale, published at 1214 
16th Street. N. W., Washington, D. C., on the 20th 
of the month preceding date of issue, 12 times a vear, 
subscription price $3.00, two volumes a year begin 
ning January and July. Volume XVI began with the 
July issue of 1930, title nages and indexes bound in 
the Tune and December issues each year, indexed in 
Readers’ Guide and Current Magazine Contents. 
ROD AND GUN AND CANADIAN SILVER 

FOX NEWS 
The leading Canadian outdoor life magazine, estal 


lished 1899. A recognized authority on wild life, hunt 
ing and fishing, camping, and silver fox farming in 
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A Classified List of Magazines of Interest to Libraries 


the Dominion of Canada. It is a high class publication 
of wide national interest and well illustrated. It 1s of 
keen interest and very informative from the point of 
view of North American natural history as well as 
tne recreational aspects of hunting and fishing. Pub- 
lished by Rod and Gun Limited, P. O. Box 125, Sta- 
tion A, Montreal, Que. on the 15th of each month, 
subscription $2. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
THE SURVEY 

Covers the entire field of social welfare—iamily 
welfare, child welfare, community organization, hous- 
ing, delinquency, health, industry, ete. 

Edited by Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City, published the Ist and 15th of each 
month, 24 issues a vear. The issue on the first of 
each month is Survey Graphic. Subscription $5.00, 
two volumes a year beginning Oct. 1 and April 1, 
Volume LXIV begins Oct. 1, 1930, title pages and 
indexes issued loose in April and October, indexed 
in Readers’ Guide. 


TRAVEL 
NOMAD, THE MAGAZINE OF 
NATIONAL TRAVEL 
Nomad is a monthly magazine published for those 
who are interested in travel in this country and abroad. 
The articles in Nomad are contributed by authors 


well versed in travel, and while authoritative are 
always written in an interesting manner. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated with the finest and clearest pictures 
from all parts of the world. Nomad deals with the 
world today in a smart, lively and truthful fashion 
that will appeal favorably to the most discriminating 


INTER- 


reader. 
Edited by Thomas Brodix, published by Nomad 
Publishing Company, Inc., 150 Lafayette St., New 


York, N. Y., on the 20th 
ot issue, issued monthly, 


ume a year beginning 
December, 1929, 


ot the month preceding dat 
subscription $3.00, one vol 
Volume VI began 


December. 


TRAVEL, OUTDOOR, AND EXPLORA- 


TION 
TRAVEL 

A magazine devoted to travel and exploration and 
to the lite and customs of people in all parts of the 
world. Articles by many writers of distinction. Pro 
‘uscly illustrated with superb photographs. 

Edited by Coburn Gilman, published at 7 West loth 
Street, New York City, the 25th of month preceding 
date of issue, 12 issues a year, subscription $4.00, two 
volumes a year beginning May and November. Vol 
ume LV began May, 1930, title pages and indexes 
issued loose in May and November, indexed in Read- 
ers’ Guide and Current Magazine Contents. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

You get the essential news quickly and accurately, 
intimately and in satistving doses in the Review of 
Reviews—the monthly news magazine. Not only do 
you miss nothing but you are told what it all means 
by men who speak with authority. The 
omitted and the facts are made interesting so that 
regular readers are a little better informed than their 
neighbors and competitors. This magazine has not 
found it necessary to print a correction of facts in 
ten years. The Review of Reviews knows what it 
is talking about. People who must think right, rely 


upon it. 
Edited by Albert 


gossip iS 


Shaw. Published in New York 


City, on the 25th of the month preceding date of 
ssue, 12 issues a year, subscription $3, two volumes 
a year beginning January and July. Volume LNNNI 


began January, 1930. Indexes issued upon request. 


REMOVAL BOOK SALE 


| 
Larger and Better Quarters | 
| 


Same Old Address 
58 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
Suite 1213-14 


CHICAGO 
Clement V. Ritter 
Specializing in Reference, Art, Costume 
Americana, Remainders, Juvenile Books 


Send 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 

stock, or diligently searched for and reported 

free of charge. We carry a CHOICE STOCK 

OF SECOND HAND BOOKS in all departments 

of Art, Science, and Literature and pay particu- 

lar attention to the wants of Public, University 
and Special Libraries 


Correspondent Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. Lake Street, Chicago 
BOOK BINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Interlaken Du Poat French books 
Binders’ Cloth 
Leathers orders filled at 
Book Cloths Beasts Fabrikotd 


FRENCH BooKS 


The FRENCH BOOK CO., 556 Madison Ave. at 
New York, 


56th St., earries the largest Assortment of 
of all French pablishers. 
Over 500,000 French books in stock, Library 
lowest prices Catalogue on request. 


“New York's largest French Book Shop.” 
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ESTABLISHED 1864 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, Ltd 


(OWING TO REBUILDING AT TRAFALGAR SQUARE) 


ANNOUNCE THEIR REMOVAL TO NEW AND UP-TO-DATE OFFICES, 
TO BE KNOWN AS 


NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 


Corner of MUSEUM STREET & LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
(Only two minutes from the British Museum) 
NEW YORK AGENCY—21 PEARL STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


Cables—STEBROVENS, LONDON 


ORDER NEW JUVENILES NOW 
IN TIME FOR BOOK WEEK 


THE BETTER JUVENILES OF 1930 
Gur New (Selected and Reviewed by Librarians) Yours 
Lists Will for the 
did You | THREE THOUSAND STANDARD JUVENILES | “Asking 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


(Library Specialists ) MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD 


ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER | 
IN ANY BINDING 


SERVICE AND WORKMANSHIP 
UNSURPASSED 


ACCURACY LEGIBILITY SPEED The Simple Efficiency 


of 
THE DICKMAN BOOK 
CHARGING SYSTEM 


(trade mark reg.) 


has been clearly demonstrated by the 
continued demand for installation from 
representative Public and University 
Libraries thruout the world. 
(Descriptive booklet on request.) 
A_complete assortment of Superior Sup- 
plies for the Circulation Department. 


Library Efficiency Corp. 


148 W. 23rd St. 705 W. Washington Blvd. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


SAVE THE STRAIN ON YOUR DICTIONARIES 


Se ~ The strain on the bindings of much handled dictionaries 
= and other large, bulky volumes is enormous.  Stitchings 
break down, sections loosen and become lost. Avoid all 
this with the new H R H 


REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


PORTABLE CONVENIENT INEXPENSIVE 


In genuine quartered oak or in gany; obtainable also 
in unstained oak or will be specially finished to order. 


Write us for full details. 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., _—_ Springfield, Mass. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, Of THE Lisrary JourNaAl, 
published twice-a-month, at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1930. 


STATE OF NEW York, as 
County oF NEw York, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared John A. 
Holden, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is Secretary of the R. 
R. Bowker Co., publishers of THE LiprAry JOURNAL, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher. . . . R. R. Bowker Co. 
62 West New York 
R. R. BowKEr 
62 West 45th St., New York 
Managing Editor . . . .BERTINE E. WEsTON 
62 West 45th St., New York 
Business Manager . . . Joun A. Hoven 


62 West 45th St.. New York 


Z. That the owners are: 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., New York. 
R. R. Bowker, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
MarIAN A. Osporne, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. A. Hotpen, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
F. G. MEtcHER, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
A. R. Crone, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
A. C. Frasca, 62 West 45th St., New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: 

NONE, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the persons or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona-fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

Joun A. Hotpen, Secretary. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
22nd day of September, 1930. 

ARMOND FRASCA, 

Notary Public, New York Co., N. Y.. No. 165, 
Reg. No. IF105. 


[Seal] (My commission expires March 30, 1931) 
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STANDARD LIBRARY TITLES 
AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering our 
patrons similar bargains to those listed below. Because of @ 
limited book budget, you may have passed these books up at 
the regular published prices, but at these | Fitieivatly low 
prices, you cannot afford to pose them up ne ere is your 
chance to get these books BRAND NEW IN "THERE ORIGI- 
NAL EDITIONS at only a poe A of the published prices. 


Our frequently issued descriptive catalogs contain hundreds 

of similar bargains. WRITE FOR FREE COPY of our 32 

page Descriptive Bargain Book Catalog. No. 216 L.J. 
Sincerely Yours, 


Treas. & Mgr. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL, 
DELIVERED POSTPAID 
AT THESE SPECIAL RICES 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. Edgar Stanton 
Maclay, AM. author “A History of the United States 
Navy,’’ “Reminiscences the Old Navy,”’ etc. Profusely 
illustrated. 1924. ($3.00). $1.25 


THE waAaine OF PSYCHOLOGY. C. K. Ogden. Illustrated. 
1926. ($3.0 $1.18 
THE coe OF BIRDS. Gerhard Hellmann. With 2 plates 
in color and and text figures from drewings 
by the author. $1.96 


WORLD M. Johnston. Patriotism Inspiring 
Biographies of the World’s Greatest Patriots. Fully illustrated. 
1924. Published at $2.00, but it has the format of a 

published at $3.50. Our price, 88 


GEORGE ELIOT AND HER TIMES. A _ Victorian Study. 
Elizabeth S. Haldane. Illustrated. 1927. ($3.50). 98e 


CHARLES E. VAN LOAN’S GREAT SPORTING NOVELS. 
The Titles are: Taking - Count; Innings; Fore!; and Old 
Man Curry. Boxed. ($3.50) The set, $1.35 


Ring Lardney says of these books: “They are the best 
sport fiction I know of.” 

THE PUBLIC PAPERS OF WOODROW WILSON. Edited by 
Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd. Authorized Edition, 
in 6 volumes, 1925, 1926 and ‘27. ($30.00). The set, $6.95 


JOHN FISKE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Darwinism and 
other essays: Studies in Religion; Excursions of an Laer ay 
The Unseen World and other Essays. In 4 volumes. 

Sold in sets only. 

CHINESE ART. Containing 100 plates in Color, reproducing 
pottery and porcelain of all periods, Jades, Lacquers, l’aintings, 
Bronzes, Furniture, ctc., ete. Introduced by an Outline Sketch 
of Chinese art by R L. Hobson, Keeper of the Department of 
Ceramics and Ethnography at the British Museum, 1927. 
($12.50). $5.95 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS THE DISCOVERER. A new 
Narrative of the Life and Hazardous Adventures of the Genoese, 
Christopher Columbus. André de Hevesy. Illustrated. 1928. 
($3.00). 98e 
THE DIARIES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1748-1799. The 
first complete issue. Giving in Washington’s own words the 
Record of his Activities pant his first Expedition beyond the 
Alleghanies as a youth of sixteen to the days of his final 
illness. Edited by John O. Fitzpatrick. In 4 volumes, Illus- 
trated from old prints, engravings and with facsimiles. 1925. 
($25.00). The set, $8.95 


“One of the most important Human Documents that 
has lately been added sa literature of American 
History.’’—Sat. Rev. of L 


THE COWBOY AND INTERPRETERS... Douglas 
Branch. Fully illustrated by Will James, Joe de Yong, and 
Charles M. Russell. 1926. ($2.50). 77¢ 


A ROMANCE OF THE OREGON TRAIL. Kate Mulhall, 
Ezra Meeker. Illustrated with photographs 
maps of the Oregon Trail. 1926. ($2.00). 69e. 


THE LIFE TIMES EDGAR ALL AN 
PO ervey Allen. 2 fully illustrated volumes, 1926. 
($10. $2.98 
IN ENGLISH WORDS. Man’s Progress 
in his Language. Owen Barfleld. 1926. ($1.50). 

Besides these bargains from our catalogue, we can fill promptly 
all your requirements in new fiction and non-fiction at liberal 
discounts. Try wa on your neat order, 

THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ESTABLISHED 1884 
118-120 East 25th Street New York, N. Y. 


Please mention THe Liprary JouRNAL in answering advertisements 


Tue Lisrary JourRNAL 


NOW READY 


The American Library Directory 
1930 


Thoroly revised and considerably extended. The most complete directory 
in its field ever published. The 12,480 addresses include all public libraries 
in the United States and Canada, also Educational and Professional Libraries 
as well as those in High School; Business and other Special Libraries and 


Miscellaneous Libraries all in classified groups. 


Cloth 


8vo. 


62 West 45th Street 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 


Price $12.00 Net. 


New York City 


= Copies will be supplied to any library listed therein at 


half-price ($6) if order is placed before October 31st 


Librarians 


know that experience only prepares the library 
binder to suit the treatment and fit the fabric 
to the paper of which the book is made. 


Strong—Durable 


are relative terms. No book of inferior paper 
is durably bound, regardless of the dress it will 
wear, unless it is properly prepared for the 
sewer. 


Rademaekers 


has merged old world thoroughness with mod- 
ern methods, machinery and service. Our books 
continue to stand a terrible mauling after, 
theoretically, they are through. 


Economy 


means having our quotations on your next new 
book order of replacements or reprints, supplied 
either in publishers cover, reinforced by our 
special method or rebound in Library Buckram. 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, New Jersey 


The National 
Library Bindery 
Company 


In its sixth and latest branch, 
located at 


One Junius Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


is always “at home” to librarians, super- 
visors of binding, and library school stu- 
dents who wish to see books in the process 
of binding in the NATIONAL way. 


NEW books, comprising latest fiction 
and juveniles; replacements and reprints 
are supplied in standard bindings. 


Used books and magazines have their 
lives prolonged by special methods. 


Prices; samples; book lists sent on request. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
BINDERY COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Please mention THE Liprary JouRNAL 


in answering advertisements 
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GIBRALTAR 
BOOK 
BUCKRAM 


AND 


U BUCKRAM 


Library and Textbook 
Work of Durability” 


SIEGBERT BOOK CLOTH CORPORATION 


Manufacturers for Nineteen Years 


NE W Yo R K 


“Miss Jones, take a note!” 


“Write to the Interlaken Mills, 18 Thomas Street, New York, 
Gentlemen: | note that the Gregg Publishing Company sells 
nearly a million copies of their basic shorthand and type- 
writing books every year and that these books are bound 
with Interlaken cloth. | understand that the Gregg Shorthand 
Manual is used in more than 95% of the high schools of the 
United States that teach shorthand and that Rational Type- 
writing is used in more than 60% of the public and private 
schools of the country. | am informed, too, that these books 
— bound in standard Interlaken Common Cloth—give from 
three to five years of service. Well, gentlemen, a milliou. 
book buyers can't be wrong. Tell me how we can secure for 
our own publications more durable and more beautiful 

bindings with Interlaken cloth 


4 


at no extra cost, and have 


OS your nearest agent send us a 
r Cf sample cabinet at once. Better 
ask them to rush the samples!” 


TWO FAMOUS 


Transcribed the above says: “The fact that nearly G R E G re 
a million copies of the Gregg Shorthand Manual 


and New Rational Typewriting are sold yearly p U B L | C ATl O N S 


indicates the importance 
ers on their choice of 
binding material. For per- 
manence, durability and 
attractiveness, the Gregg 
Publishing Company 
uses Interlaken cloths for 
their leading books.” 


—bound in 


placed by the publish- 


The Gregg Shorthand 
Manual has to lie flat on 
the student's desk. The 
cover of the Typewriting 
manual is bent back and 
the book stood up. Se- 
vere tests of quality, these! 
— yet Interlaken cloths 
actually give from three 
to five years of service! 


INTERLAKEN 


BOOK 


CLOTH 


4 4 
NEWRaTIONAL 


